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ABSTRACT 

The Senate Select Committee met in Macon, Georgia, to 
hear testimony of 15 individuals concerning various aspects of the 
problems facing children and families in the rural South* Dale Lick 
of Georgia Southern College pointed out that the rural South falls 
behind the rest of the country in health care, education, and overall 
quality of life* Donald Anderson of the National Association for the 
Southern Poor emphasized self-help efforts of the poor in overcoming 
poverty and cited his organization's successes in Surry County, 
Virginia* Ted Holloway, M*D*, outlined problems relating to maternal 
and infant health care in Southeast Georgia, noting high infant 
mortality rates for Blacks and Whites and high incidence of teenage 
pregnancy* Polly Porter discussed the complex effects of the iarm 
crisis on her family* Mark Akers of the Indiana Department of 
Commerce described a program to help communities attract industrial 
investments that will provide jobs for community residents* Other 
topics include the nature of farm families, images of the South, 
rural to urban migration, child abuse and domestic violence, and the 
role of the church in providing services for the poor* This report 
provides a transcript of the hearing proceedings and the witnesses' 
prepared statements* (JHZ) 
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CHILDREN AND FAMILIES IN THE SOUTH: 
TRENDS IN HEALTH CARE, FAMILY SERV- 
ICES/ AND THE RURAL ECONOMY 



MONDAY, APRIL 2L 1986 

House of Representatives, 

Select Committee on 
Children, Youth, and Families, 

Macon, GA. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:30 a*m., in the 
Mercer University School of Medicine, Macon, GA, Hon. George 
Miller (chairman of the committee) presiding. 

Members present* Representatives Miller, Levin, Rowland of 
Georgia, and Coats* 

'Staff- present: Karabelie Pizzigati, professional staff; Victoria J, 
B. Doyle^ intern; and Carol Statute, minority deputy staff director. 

Chairman Miller, The Select Comntfttee on Children, Youth, 
and Families will come to order* I am delighted to be able to bring 
the Select Committee on Children* Youth, and Families to Macon. 
We want to thank Mercer Medical School for hosting this hearing 
and for all ihe help that they have provided us, and especially to 
Dean Skeleton *br making these resources available to the commit* 
tee, aiajd to Congressman Rowland, of Georgia for inviting us to 
come to Macon, w the few short hours that we have been here* it 
is clear we will have a very worthwhile day for all of the members 
of the committee that are here, and also for those who are not, in 
terms of the information and resources that we will be able to de- 
velop. 

As we like to say, the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and 
Families has only one item on its agenda, and that is the families 
of this Nation, They are first on our agenda every day, and the 
most, important. During the 3 years that this committee has been 
in existence we have tried to recognize the changes that have 
taken place in the America society and the American economy 
and obviously within the A.- rican family and tried not to neces- 
sarily pass judgment on those changes, but to try to understand 
them and to see how those changes affect us in making national 
policy with respect to children and families and to help us make 
better choices, to better understand and appreciate what is taking 
place at the local level, 

Throughout the 3 years of this committee* we have tried to 
travel to various regions of the country, to focus in on special prob- 
lems of that region and the families that live there. I think we 
have all come to appreciate what those communities that have spe- 

(D ,* 
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cial concerns for their children and families can do to solve the 
problems that confront those families, aud I think it has given us a 
new app*3ciatio?i of how we ought to adapt Federal policy with re- 
spect to problem solving. 

We are also delighted to have two Other members of the aelecl 
co' *ffritte& with m Congremnan Dan Goats from Fort Wayne, IN, 
who the ranking nanority member on the select committee and 
has provided his valuable* service to us and Congressman Sander 
Levin, who is from DebttivlO, who hae come down here to be with 
us+ Thin kind of representation enables committee members to get 
s nauc<iai overview of dome of the problems we sometimes think 
are only relevant to our congieesiona! districts, State, qt region. 
We often find, in fact, that while problems may manifest them- 
selves Li different ways and the family strengths may manifest 
themselves in different wave, there are tzmy similarities among? 
all our communities. 

[Opening statement of Chairman George Miller with attach- 
ments follow/;} 

Opening Statement of Hon, Ge^poc BIillkk, a Representative eh Conoeess From 
tr* State or California ano Ceiohman, Select Committee on Cebldeen, 
Yotrra, and Families 

Vm delighted to 1m able to bring the House Select Committee on Children* Youth, 
and Families to Macon today. 

Congress established this Committee to play a special role— u> be ita eyes and ears 
with regard to trends and conditions among America's families and the children 
who live in them. 

In doing so, a bipartisan majority in Congress has recognised that children and 
families need a Committee that puts them Gift* tike the Banking Committee puts 
banks first and the Judiciary Committee puts the courts first 

Ths reasons for a special forum are obvtcua. 

Changes in family composition, in the workplace* in the economy, and in budget 
priorities have put new pressures on parents and children, and the traditional insti- 
tutions which serve them. They are affecting families of all income levels and in all 
communities. 

As the pressures have grown* we've seen a number of alarming trends, including 
increases in family violence* in children in poverty, in teen suicide, in post»neonatal 
mortality rates* 

Thesa are basic indicators of the welt-being of children* and vbey are ertremeiy 
disturbing. 

We know we can make better choices, that we can leave a legacy of hope, that our 
children deserve better than this. 
Tb begin, we need information. r . 

We need to learn about families living in mid-size cities and in the surrounding 
rural areas, as well as in urban and suburban communities. That is why we are es- 
pecially pleased to be in the Macon area t^tiay. 

We need, as well, to ttudy local economies, and programs that serve children *nd 
families in trouble. We need to look at local systems of service delivery ia areas like 
health care, which is so basic to family well-being. 

These are the principal areas we wiu touch on today. 

We are extremely -fortunate to be joined by our collogue on the Committee, Dr. 
Rowland. His leadership, including his roie as Chairman of the Congressional Sun- 
belt Council Task Force on Infant Mortality* is an indication of his commitment and 
contribution to the most fundamentally important children's issues. 

We have a large number of panelists today because we don't know when we'U be 
back this way. Without further ado, Yd like to call on my colleagues for their open- 
ing remarks- '- 
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Children and Famous m Georgia— Fact Sheet 

GEORGIA* A POPULOUS STATE WITH A HIGH PROPORTION Of CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

Georgia was the 11th mos*. populous state in the nation in 1984. The state grew 
from 4.6 million In 1970 to 5.8 million in July, 1984. (Georgia 2000, 1986) 

In 1980, Georgia bad a higher percentage of children than the nation as a whole: 
23% of the population in Georgia' was between the ages of 6 and it; 9% was be- 
tween the ages of 0 and 6. (Georgia 2000, 1986) 

* , INDICATORS OF WILL SEIKO REMAIN LOW FOR GEORGIA'S CHCTUREN 

In 11*80, $41,914, or 21% of children in Georgia livdd in poverty: 22% (111,200) of 
all Geofcma children under age six were poor, (Children's Defense Fund, 1986) 

Georgia ranks among the five worst states with regard to low birthweight one 
infant mortality rates* (CDF, 1986) 

In 1980, 2A% of Georgia's residents bad completed 0 to 8 years of elementary edu- 
cation* 20% had completed 1 to $ years of high school, 23% had graduated from 
high school, and 15% had graduated from college. (Georgia 2000, 1986) 

In Georgia, 22*616 cases of ch?id abuse were reported, a 64% increase between 
1980-S1 and 1983-84. (Fiscal Year 1984 Child Abuse and Neglect Report Georgia 
Department of Human Resources, Division of Family and Children Services, Atlan- 
ta, OA, 19S0) 

MANY GEORGIA FAMILIES STILL IMPOVERISHED 



the last 20 years, Georgia 
below the poverty level, 
aent of Commerce, 



Despite a 57.4% reduction in the poverty rate 
still has the eighth highest percentage of residents liv 
(State and Metropolitan Area Data Book, 1982, U,S. 
Bureau of the Census) 

In 1979, 16% of Georgians were living in poverty: 102% of the white population, 
34*1% of the black population. (1980 Cencus of the Population, US, Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of the Census) 

WHILE AGRICULTURE REMAINS LARGEST GEORGIA INDUSTRY, VERY SERIOUS PROBLEMS ON 

HOT 

Agriculture and agribusiness are Georgia's biggest industries, contributing $17 bil- 
lion each year to the state's economy. (Georgia Department of labor, 1986) 

Georgia farmers are in the worst financial shape in the Southeast* Total outstand- 
ing farm debt is approximately $5 billion. (Georgia Department of Agriculture, 1986) 

The number of farms in Georgia has dropped from 225,897 in 1945 to 51,000 in 
1984 (prelirmnary). (Bureau of the Census) 

In Georgia, 8,635 borrowers owe' the Farmers Home Adniinistration $1.2 billion. 
The majority of these borrowers are delinquent, representing the highest percentage 
of delinquent borrowers for all states. The delinquent borrowers owe $9152 million* 
(Farmers Home Administration, 1986) - 

In February, 1986, the FmHA sent 8*440 debt notice*, to delinquent Georgia farm- 
ers. Most of those letters contained the phrase "intent to take adverse action" indi- 
cating a delinquency of 3 or more years, In comparison, Iowa received 2,040 letters, 
with 526 targeted at' those in severe trouble. (Farmers Home Administration, 1986) 

Average prices for apples, com, cotton, rtftonsead, hay, peaches? pecans, sorghum* 
soybeans, aweetpotatoes, and wheat declined between 1989 and 1984. (Georgia Crop 
Jtveporting Service, GA Department of Agriculture, 1985) 

Total (arm production expenses for Georgia fanners during 1984 were the highest 
in three yearn (GA Crop Reporting Service, 1935) 

A MAJORITY OP GEORGIA MOTHERS IK THR WORK FORCE; FEW CHILD CARP PROGRAMS 

Fifty-four percent (188,000) of all women with children under six were in the labor 
force* In addition, 68% of all women in Georgia with children between the ages of 6 
and 17 were, hi 'the labor force (290,000 women)* (Perrault, Joseph. "Child Care in 
Georgia." Memorandum. Atlanta, GA: Save the Children, Inc,> 1983) 

Georgia provides no separate mate programs for school-age child care; child care 
aid for college students; child care aid for parents in training; child care aid for teen 
parents; and dependent care tax credit or deduction. (CDF 1985) 

Georgia provides no state funds for pre-school* or for child care resource and re- 
ferral projects* and offers no program of loans or assistance for child care facilities. 
(CDF, 1985) 
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Chairman Miller* I would like at this time to recognize Con* 
gressman Rowland for any opening remarks that he may have and 
again, to thank him and his staff for all of the help that they have 
been to the committee in setting this hearing up over the last 
couple of weeks. Mr, Rowland, 

Mr, Rowland, Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I express 
my appreciation to the Mercer Medical School for making the audi- 
torium available to us here, to all the witnesses who have come, 
and especially to you, Mr, Chairman and Congressman Coats, for 
arranging this hearing* and also thauk my good friend Sander 
Levin, Who came to the Congress the same time I did, for attending 
this hearing* » 

I think you have covered very well the reasons for the hearing. I 
am especially pleased font you would come to the middle Georgia 
area so that we can ceo what Is taking place in our area of the 
country and the problems that we are having. Many of the prob- » 
lems are, as you nave indicated, the same all around the countty 
but they may have somewhat of a different perspective. So, it Is 
very pleasing to me that^he committee has come and will get some 
information neve, and take it back to the U,S, House of Represent* 
atives, so that people thelfe— Members of the House— will have & 
better idea about what is taking place here in the State of Georgia 
and in the Southeast Thank you very much. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you, Congre#inan Coats, 

Mr/CoAlk Well, Mr, Chairman, I, on beiialf of the minority side 
of the panel also want to thank Congressman Rowland for making 
the arrangements and making it possible for us to be in Macon to 
get a perspective that we cannot get in Washington, DC, What are 
you doing out here on the frontline and how are you addressing 
these problems? The reality of the situation is that whether we 
agree or da n6t sgree, the Federal Government's role in addressing 
some of the problems that we face is diminished, This is due to fi- 
nancial reasons and the realization that we have not fully carried 
out our obligations as we would have liked. Perhaps we need to be 
looking at alternative solutions* I believe this is primarily why we 
are here, to find out what your problems are and how you axe ad* 
dressing thorn and what we can do to work together to bring about 
seme meaningful solutions to the problems that you face* 

This committee has, I think, taken some very meaningful strides 
forward in terms of identifying the problems that children and 
youth and families today have to deal with* We have brought those 
problems under one umbrella, rather than spreading them over a 
number of committees. We have been able to take a comprehensive 
look* HooefuUy the recommendations that can come out of our 
hearings, including hearings like this onj today in M&con, will 
form a basis for correct policy decisions in the future* 

I am particularly pleaded to have Mark Akers from my home 
State of Indiana* who has been instrumental iq developing pro- * 
grams for small- and medium-sized communities in our State* He 
has had a significant degree of success in bringing afcwt the kind 
of community development that is necessary to many of our rural 
and semirural areas. I look forward to his testimony, as well as 4 
that from all the other witnesses* So, I look forward, Mr* Chair* 




man', to 'What we are about to undertake and I am anxious to hear 
our witnesses. Thank you. 

[Opening statement of Congressman Dan Coats, with attach- 
ments follows:] 



Mr, Chairman: I am very pleased to be here in Macon, Georgia, today. This hear- 
ing on Children and Families in the South will give the Children, Youth, and Fami- 
lies Committee on overview of the issues and challenges confronting rural cottwium* 
ilea But more importantly, the Committee is here today to gather innovative ideas 
about what iiiad of community changes are needed to improve the quality of life of 
.rural families* 

I look forward in particular to the testimony from Don Anderson from the Na* 
tional Association for the Southern Poor. The work of this group to empower low 
income folks through community organizations Is inspirational and holds real prom- 
ise for a transformation of rural communities* 

Certainly, not all the problems of rural poverty can be solved by the poor them- 
selves. State governments need to be agressive in economic development efforts. The 
testimony of Mark Akers from my home state of Indiana demonstrates that with 
the creative nage of state fund* as a supplement to local action, if is possible for 
many rural - immunities to recover and indeed to prosper. 

There v* a role, of course, for the federal government, especially in terms of 
health care, prevention, and early intervention services. Chairman Miller and I are 
co-sponsors of a recent initiative which is a result of a recommendation by the 
Southern Governors' 'Association and Southern Legislative Cojference which pro- 
vides comprehensive health service* to low income pregnant women to reduce 
infant mortality rates. I believe that WIC and Medicaid services are federal initia* 
thes that can be of great assistance to rural communities. In addition, I believe 
Head Start services and Child Abuse Prevention services necessarily involve some 
federal money and I wholeheartedly support these programs. 

However* one thing is certain: federal money Is tight even for critical health care 
services. Gmn this reality, it seems to me that the most compassionate and prag- 
matic approach we could take today is to focus on ways to develop local resources 
with which to face tho problems confronting rural families today. 

It is may hope that many of you here today will continue to meet, form partner- 
ships, and work together to meet the challenges that will be raised before this Com* 
mittee today. 

I request that the hearing record be kept open for two weeks so that additional 
written testimony may be included ir* the record. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. Congressman Levin* 
Mr, Levin, I would simply, Mr. Chairman, like to add my thanks 
to Congressman Rowland, who has certainly been more than true 
to his position as a family physician. He is the only physician in 
the Congress and he has taken his unique knowledge and pumped 
it into the veins and arteries of congressional consideration of these 
issues. 

Under the leadership of the chairman and the dedication of the 
ranking minority members, this select committee has been going 
from place to place finding that there indeed are new crises facing 
children and families in America, and I think it is more than fit* 
ting that we spend some time somewhat far away from Washington 
looking at the problems here and in smalltown rural Gee: ,*a, and I 
am privileged to be a member of this committee and to join with 
my colleagues today. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. The members of our first panel 
with be Dn Dale Lick, who is the president of Georgia Southern 
College; Doisald Anderson, who is the executive director, National 
Association for the Southern Poor, Dr. J, Ted HoUoway, who is the 
district health director for the Southeast Public Health Unit; 
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Schley Gatewood, who is a doctor, an obstretidan/gyDecologist 
from Americue, GA; and Julia Moaeley, who is the director of the 



If you would come forward, please* and we will recognize you in 
the order in which I read your name. This is a very relaxed com- 
mittee, so nobody has to he nervous about testifying before us. The 
only rule we have is, we would like to the extent possible that you 
would summarize your written statements, so that you would allow 
time for the Members of Congress to ask you questions, because 
you will ,find out that where most of the time oi this committee 
will he spent is asking questions. So, we would appreciate it to the 
extent that you can, that you would leave time for that to take 
place. Your written statement and the supporting documentation, 
which a number of you have provided, which is going to be ex- 
tremely helpful in terms of dome of the graphs and studies, will he 
made a part of this record in their entirety* 

And also let me say to those who will trot have an opportunity to 
testify, if you hear something today or think there is something 
that the select committee should he made aware of, the record of 
this hearing will remain open for 15 days so that those submittals 
can he made to the committee in writing, and beyond that time we 
are always looking for information. That is the strength of this 
committee and we would invite your comments and with that, Dr. 
Lick, we will start with you. 

STATEMENTS OF DALE LICK, PRD*, PRESIDENT, GEORGIA 
SOUTHERN COLLEGE* STATESBORO, GA 

Dr. Lice. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is a pleasure to have a 
chance to share my perspective on children and families in the 
South with your committee this morning. My concerns are rather 
significant, particularly as they relate to children, youth, and fami* 
lies in lural America, and since there will not be time to go into 
detail, I have shared with you written comments in little more 
detail. But I would like to just touch upon an overview of rural 
America, particularly rural South, and in my remarks I would like 
to touch upon four aspects which are rather key. Although they 
are not the only major aspects that wo need to talk about, they are 
key aspects and those deal with the quality of life in rural Amer- 
ica, rural health, rural education, and those critical early years, 
those eariy childhood years in the situation within rural South and 
rural America in general* 

If one were to, examine, for example, the quality-of-life studies* 
you would find something that is surprisingly consistent in all of 
them. What you would find is that the quality of life for rural 
Americans is substantially lower than that for their urban counter- 
parts, and the distressing part of that is that the gap is getting 
wider rather than narrower. An example of that is a study that I 
relate to in my materials called ''Quality of Life in Georgia— The 
1980 Experience," and that details in Georgia, in particular, the 
problem of quality of life lessening in rural Georgia and the ga? 
getting wider between .urban and rural Georgia, and I will share 
one comment from that The most rural communities with a declin- 
ing agricultural economy and with fewer nonagricultural job oppor- 
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tunities have not shared in recent improvements in social well- 
being, Indeed* many have rec^essed and they go on to say that in 
the report— from that report that much can be done and I quote, 

A comprehensive housing and human resources program directed toward social 
needs of the poor* rural communities and smaller urban communities includUng, but 
not limited to, job training, child day care, car and van pooling and improved health 
eervicfee. 

The fact 19, that because of the nature of rural America, deliver- 
ing services of any kind, whether it is education, health, economic 
development or whatever, is more difficult It is more difficult and 
yhatl happens is, we have tended to not really fully give the overt 
Attention and the full commitment to these areas, bomehow or an- 
other, the problems are more difficult, so we do less and unfortu- 
nately it shows. The quality of life in rural America has declined 
and the gap between our rural and urban, populations has widened, 
and uttless we pay more attention to what is happening in rural 
America, this is going to continue and obviously have its most pro- 
found impact on our .children, our youth and our families as well 
as the economic well-being* In my written remarks* I make recom- 
mendation relating to the quality-oHife situation in rural America, 
rural South i m particular and especially rural Georgia, 

I also id my rema&s'want to talk about rural health because 4t 
is rather devastating, We tend to think that everything feroey 
with our land and OUi ftvSrLL air and our unhurried lifestyle, but in 
fact, that is not really the true situation, Statistically, rural Amer- 
ica more nearly fits, the description ot what has been called a 
health .disaster elrea and I talk about that In my written remarks, 
I talk about some of the research going on ana what we can do, 
and in fact, through creative new approaches 4 much can be done to 
lessen the severity ofthe rurpJ health problems that we have and I 
talk about some recommendations on addressing some of those. 

A third area that I am very concerned about is that, dealing with 
rural education and because of the similar problems that I have al- 
ready mentioned, the problems that relate to a more dispersed pop- 
ulation and so forth, we have serious problems in rural education 
in America, particularly in the rural South and especially in 
middle Georgia, Two-thirds of our schools fit rural education's 
small school environment, a third of our students in America fit 
that pattern and there is a serious problem. For example, the 
South s education data compare unfavorably to parallel national 
averages registering lov average SAT scores, high dropout rates, 
low funding levels, high adult illiteracy, high rates of educationally 
mentally retarded children, and low portion of students going on to 
some form of higher'education* Education is extremely critical in 
the South and the rural South especially if it is going to have a 
chance at equal opportunities or even partial equal opportunities 
in America, and I talked about some recommendations relating to 
that. 

The last area that I want to touch upon in terms of specifics is 
that dealing with early childhood And when you think about some 
of the problems of rural America, rural South, what you find are 
stress-producing factors. Such things as poverty, malnutrition, re- 
duced education and recreation, limited occupational opportunities 
and poor health are only a few indicators of the limited quality of 
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life experienced by a sizable part of our rural So*tth heritage. And 
what I describe as a "silent terror" evolves in a; rural area with 
limited resources with a limited attention; where: we do not fully 
develop the minds and.the potential of our young people. I am par- 
ticularly concerned about 0 to S or 0 to 6* I suggest to you that that 
is an area f hat ^we^ have badly ignored and that may U? the most 
important developmental area in the whole life of an individual 

A decent study— ^ recer program by Burton White, an authority 
on 0 to 3-year-olds done- in Missouri, has' shown surprising results 
dealing with 0 to 3-year-olds* The study is experimental but the re- 
sults are fantastic. It is a Missouri study where we use first-time 
parents as teachers to learri how to deal with that level 1 What we 
fiyod is that kids like those coming out of rural south Georgia are at 
risk moreso than kids coming out > of , typical more metropolitan 
areas 'and as a result, we find that they perforin onfall measures of 
intelligent achievement, language development below that of, kids 
who are not at those same risks. It is a very critical situation and I 
addressed some recornmendations on what to io there* 
t In conclusion, what J have ^done is, I hamsiiggested some major 
areas of concern and overall what we find ii* terms of , rural Amer- 
ica, particularly rural South versus urban;, America. Overall we 
find the quality of life in the rural South Is on the average helow 
that of urban America and many other parts of the country. That 
health care in4he rural South is not adequate and fells well below 
national standards, that- education in the rural South is below na- 
tional standards and severely limits the potential of a large sag; 
meat of our population and that the negative impact of the above 
factors in addition to the existing circumstances that we find in the 
rural South, provide for less than ideal or even average educational 
childhood development opportunity for many 6T the children. 

The bottom, line of all this id that the children and youth of rural 
Georgia and the rural South are being hurt unexpectedly and inap- 
propriately in comparison to similar circumstances elsewhere in 
the country, and that the economy of the South suffers directly as 
a result of these more limited human resources* I suggest that your 
committee, the Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Families, 
has the potential to begin to correct some of these concerns and to 
move the rural South toward a more equitable circumstance in re- 
lation to other parts of the Nation* I encourage you to immerse 
your committee in depth into some of these glaring concerns of the 
rural South, formulate innovative new approaches to move things 
forward and then take bold steps to implement meaningful, correc- 
tive action. I appreciate this opportunity. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Millfe, Thank you. 

[Prepared statement erf Dale W, lack follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Dale W. Lies* President* Georgia Southebn College, 

Macon* GA 

It is a pleasure to have this opportunity to share my Perspective on 
Children and Families in the South with the House Select Conaittee on Children* 
Youth and Families. The concerns I shall raise are significant* particularly to 
our children* youth end families in rural America. 

Id my brief remarks this morning* I can only touch on several hey area* of 
concern- I would be happy to provide the Committee mr»rr detailed information as 
a follow-up to any topics discussed today. 

My testimony this morning will concentrate on the quality of life in rural 
America* rural health* rural eoucation and the critical early years of life for 
those in the South and rural America, 

QUALITY OF tIFS IN RURAL AMERICA 

One way to discern the general sense of a population or region is to 
evaluate its social well-being or quality of life- Although no Single definition 
exists to describe the "Quality of life" of a Population* it is Possible to make 
general contents about social well-being and what it means, 

David H* Smith** for instance* outlines bis concept of a "well society**: 

It should be expected that in a veil society people will h^ve incomes 
adequate for their basic need* of food* clothing* shelter* and a 
'reasonable* standard of living. In a weU society* people do not live Id 
poverty. Good quality education and health services are available to all* 
and their use is reflected to a high level of physical and mental health. 
People live in decent houses and neighborhoods* and enjoy a good quality of 
physical environment. They have access to recreational facilities* 
including culture ana the arts* and adequate leisure time in which to enjoy 
those things, in a healthy society a low degree of disorganization is shown 
with few social pathologies* little deviant behavior* low crime incidence 
and high public order and safety. The family is a stable Institution* with 
few broken homes* 

1 
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What stands cut in qanlitr^f life (qql) studies of rural America is their 
surprising consistency' like typical finding is that quality of life for rural 
Americans i* substantially lower than that of their urban counterparts* and the 
gap between then is growing* 

An excellent example of such a study in the South is "Quality 0 f Life in 
Georgia: The 1980 Experience, " by BederBan and Hartshorn* 2 Their study 
comparing quality of life in Georgia for 1970 and 1980 considered eight 
variable*' ftll witb special relevance to children* youth and the families: 
infant aortalityj housing lacking pludbing> housing unit occupancy* gedien school 
year* completed* median family income* family poverty levels* female heads 0 f the « 
household, i^d mmber of children under 5 per 1,000 woven* 

Among the key findings of this study are the following: 

tt w . * * a serious problem — the gap between the state's wealthy counties and 
those that are poverty - ridden is becoming wider rather than narrower." 

tt "The most rural counties (especially those that are Predominately black) 

with a declining agricultural economy and witb few or no no& agricultural job 
opf "tunitie* nave not shared in recent improvements in social well-being. 
Indeed, asny have regressed *** 

tt ** * . patterns and processes related to social well-being continue to point 
to the deprivation present in rural South Georgia * - 

tt "while there is no question that low QOL levels exist throughout Georgia, 
considerable uncertainty prevails on how or when improvements will occur* 
It is obviousi however* that conditions in the moat impacted areas will not 
change significantly in the near future if present trends continue." 

tt "These areas or Georgia experience the most deprivation yet their needs 
receive little public attention and even fewer constituents fro* social 
service agencies/* 

tt "In addition to being economically impacted, they have not shared in the 
state's improved health* housing, or educational opportunities in recent 
decades*" 

** "Only when the needs of the rural end inner city poor ere properly served 
will Georgia'a statewide got levels rise significantly." 

The report goes on to say, however, that mich can bo done through "a 

comprehensive bousing en£ human resources Program directed toward the social 
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needs of the poorer rural counties and smaller urban communities! including* but 
not United to* job training* child day cere* car and van pooling* and improved 
health service delivery. 1 * 

Because delivering services of all kinds — educational* health* cconozic* 
developmental* etc.— i* ftore difficult in rural America (among other reasons)* wa 
have tended to give these rural needs end concerns little overt attention &ind» as 
a result* less comitBent. It shows! Toe quality of life in rural Aaerica ha* 
declined* and the gap between our rural and urban populations has widened. 
Before this trend foes much further* new priorities mist be set* particularly es 
they relate to children* youth and fanilies. 
Rcco—endationa 

1. Establish a national "rural poliey" reflecting the concerns for and 
importance of rural Aaerica, and raising the consciousness level for end priority 
of these areas* 

& Develop a national "data base** for the various quality-of-life aspects 
of our society* both urban and rural. 

3* Support and enhance research efforts relating to the concerns and 
potentiality of rural America* 

4* Acknowledge the leadership voi i in our government and in Aserica for the 
rural sector* and develop aechaniams et the national* state and local levels to 
*;orrtet thit* deficiency* 

5. Create a national central office in an existing government agency or 
dePartttent to collect and disseminata premising practices* statistical data* end 
other information relating to rural America* es well as share services and 
resources among agencies and organizations. 

6. Encourage and enlist Professional leadership and technical assistance 
fro® higher education* business* industry, and other sectors in dealing 
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creatively with rural initiative* in a pore holistic feabiom end Provide the 
philosophical, aoral and financial support required to reach agreed-upon, desired 
outcomes * 

RURAL HEALTH 

Contrary to popular opinion* rural America* land of fresh air and unharried 
lifestyle* is not necessarily a Picture &f health, nor is "country living 1 * a 
panacea for lonlfer life* Recent evidence suggests that equating ruralnesa with 
good health,!* a myth* Statistically, rural America acre nearly fits the 
description of what has been called a "health disaster area*** 3 

Much has been doc since the early 190G*s to improve America* 6 gecsral 
health* The inveataent of federal and state dollars has paid off* According to 
the nation's average health Indicators* the overall result has been successful* 
However, the rate of urban i*Preveaent has far outstripped that of rural Anerics* 
The gap between the health of the rural and urban populations has actually 
widened* 

mural Americans are not only at risk in nearly every aajor disease category, 
but also underserved by Practically every type of health professional* This 
double jeopardy Is not suffered by urban America* for when the case is quite the 
opposite* Urban populations enjoy both a higher level of health and a*re 
favorable ratio of Professionals Providing care* 

fieeent studies Present evidence that rural residents are afflicted with 
higher death rates than their urban counterparts* For exaople* a 1979 study* 
showed the crude death rate in rural Georgia to be 29 percent higher than \a 
urban Georgia* an unexpectedly largr difference* 

By specific cause of death* the rural rate in Georgia for stroke was s$ 
j-ercont higher than the urban rate, for teart disease 39 percent higher* for 
urinary- related diseases 53 percent* for aotor vehicle accidents 83 percent 
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higher- and for respiratory-related diseases 26 percent higher, Host of these 
differences Persisted when age-rate adjustments were wade. 

Nationally i there has been a recognition that rural Populations ere 
vulnerable to a high incidence of modem chronic diseases, because they are 
poorer, ]<s s educated* and older* Recent studies 9 * 7 olso have reported higher 
infant and oaiernal mortality rates in rural areas • 

Rural Americans also suffer from e greater burden of morbidity than the 



urban population^ Chronic conditions are much acre prevalent among rural 
residents* 0 Cerebrovascular disease i emphysema, Pleurisy* arthritis* rheumatism* 
and hypertensive heart disease all afflict rural residents to a greater extent 
than urban resident*. 

In rural America there is o critical shortage of health care professionals. 
Although their numbers nay have grown slightly in recent years* there are simply 
not enough available physicians* nurses* and other health Professionals. 
Shortages of health professionals and services* coupled with the rui^* 
population's low health status, create a distressing paradox. 

(hie recent study 4 revealed that the ratio of physicians- to-- population iti 
urban areas is acre than double that in rural areas. In a disturbing trend* the 
gap between the maker of physicians P*r capita in rural and urban areas actually 
widened during the 1970's* 

Geographic maldistribution 1* a Phenomenon not limited to physicians. There 
are approximately 60 percent tore dentists and registered nurses in urban than 
rur^i areas and 250 percent sore podiatrists. Far fewer allied health 
Professionals are available in rural areas. The same grin report applies to 
speech* language pathologists* respiratory therapists, physical therapists* dental 
hygienisis* occupational therapists* and many others. *o 

The outlook for the proper growth end development of rural Aaerica depends 
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on a number of fete tors* but P*rhays the mat iaport&nt is the "human" or "people" 
resource* Without healthy faaile* end a healthy population of children youth 
cattle of providing necessary brain power and muscle Power, the Potential of 
these individuals and rural Aoerica as a whole will be diminished significantly. 
A healthy* vibrant population is vital if rural America is ever to reach its 
economic and production potential, 
RecofnendaHons 

1* Continue federal rural health care delivery Programs* at least in the 
short run* 

2- Continue and expand financial support for rural-targeted health 
professional education programs* 

3* Expand support for research relating to the special Problems of the 
rural setting* particularly those relating to children* youth and families* 

4* Establish a focus for rural health within the federal tfovemment. 

5* Continue and ex P and the emphasis on Primary care. 

RURAL EDUCATION 

For the purposes of this testimony* rural education refers to Programs 
concerned with meeting the educational needs of populations livinft outaida 
urbanized areas, in open country* in snail communities, or in areas of extended 
cities with a low population density* Two-thirds <jf our nation's schools meel 
that definition* and one-third of our children attend such schools. 

More and rare people are beginning to realize that the rural way of life in 
America is worth preserving* Rural America enjoys a richer and more deeply- 
rooted cultural heritage and stability than later-model , pore transient urban 
centers. Rural Americans are characteristically sensitive! responsible and 
caring! they are aw>nrf the finest people anywhere. In the opinion of former U.S* 
Secretary of Education* Terrell Bell, "Rural America represents nuch of what is 
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good and enduring in our society end contains many of those traditional American 
value* that will keep our society utroug in future year*.'* 

On the other band, juat as there are certain distinct advantages for rural 
schools* there are also some well-known and serious disadvantages. 

Among the problems of rural schools are: longer distances to be traversed 
and concomitant transportation costs and complexities; greater isolation and 
fewer cultural resources i such as museums, <w*unity libraries* theatres and 
concerts; insufficient "bitf-ticket" assets* such as laboratories* libraries and 
specialized equipment; greater staffing difficulties* with teachers often 
covering* different subjects, some outside of their primary field!, increased 
poverty levels and more handicapped children than in urban schools; higher costs 
par student since "economies of scale" cannot he utilized! and a general lack of 
adequate financial resources. 

In addition* rural America i* very heterogeneous. Rural People, rural 
corvunitiesi and rural conditions are enormously diverse, with a resultant 
increase in complexity in public policies* leading to -a complexity in programs 
which affect rural circumstances* 

One of the greatest negative impacts on the rural scene is imposed by a form 
of general policy making, which Right he called the "urbanization of rural 
tysteas." For example • in education, urban approaches are too often forced on 
curriculum* on teacher education, or on structure, giving rise to policies and 
netbods which are not directed at creating better rural schools and systems, but 
instead ataed at creating wholesale urbanization of most aspects of rural 
society. As a result* approaches to problems in rural areas are frequently urban 
approaches* and too often fail or fall short in their effectiveness. 

This is symptomatic of the nation's lack of "rural" awareness ard has led to 
assignment of inadequate attention and resources to rural education* Previously 
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existing strategics I&*e toe often served, ronsciously or mad vert ently, to 
ensure that existing deficiencies in rural education continue unabated. 

In a naJor policy statement fro* the U*S, Deportment o? Education in 1984, 
Secretary Bell observed that, "In recent decades* the changing dynamics of our 
urban centers have forced public policy decisions which tend tc emphasize 
solutions to urban concerns,*' 

He went on to any that, **while the Department of Education remains committed 
to Programs that help urban youth and adults* it is appropriate that we 
strengthen our efforts to Provide programs that address the educational needs if 
rural and small town youth end adults," * 

The U*S. Department of Education responded by approving a new policy 

relating to rural education entitled, "Rural Education end Rural Family Education 

Policy for the *80's/ T this policy could represent a substantial and Progressive 

new thrust for rural education: 

* Rural Education shall receive an equitable share of the information, 
services, assistance an-i funds available from and through the Department of 
Education and its programs, " 

Since the announcement of this Policy, some new initiatives have be£*»n 
within the U*S» D ment of Education end across America toward the enhancement 
of rural education, However, these ere only the proverbial drop- m-t he-bucket 
compared to what really needs to be done to resP<W Properly to the education 
needs our children, youth and families in the rural South. 

The South'e education problems persist, The South's educetion data compares 
unfavorably to parallel notional averages, registering low average SAT scores, 
hi& drop-out rates* low funding levels, hxtih adult illiteracy, high rate of 
educable mentally retarded students, low fourth and eighth grade test scores, and 
the lew Proportion of students going en to some for* °f P^st-secondary education. 

Further, the difference becomes more extreoe when data for the rural South 
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i& examined* Our children* youth and fcmilie* of the rural South are not being 
served appropriately, much less equitably* compared to other Parts of the 
country* The negative results of the existing system greatly depreciate the 
lives of u high pttrccntajfe of the children of the rural South and significantly 
diminish the overall development end economy of the rural South* 

These problem areas can md oust he changed— but it Hill take a new* hi£he r 
level of priority and concern to do ao* 
tteco— endati ens 

K Re-emphasise the significance of rural education in America ttxid the 
rural-oriented education policy* "Rural Education *nd Rural Family Education 
Policy for the *80's/' and insist that this policy he fully recognises and 
implemented in our governmental agencies and across America* 

2* Develop a national "data base* for rural education arid give renewed 
tmphaftift to research relating to the concerns and potentialities of rural 
education* 

3* Create Professional training programs directly related to the needs of 
rural education* 

4* Base goals for strengthening rural education on needs and outcomes 
appropriate to rural areas* as opposed to adapting urban goals from related urban 
problems* 

6* Encourage and enlist the Professional leadership and technical 
assistance of greater numbers of institutions of higher education and other 
appropriate agencies in dealing creatively *ith rural education concerns* 



The stress-producing factors of poverty? malnutrition* reduced education and 
recreation* limited occupational opportunities end poor health are only a few 
indicators of the limited quality of life experienced by e sizeabls Portion of 
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thofto living in the rural Smith. The "silent terror" which evolves from early 
years of inadequate child development is ttorc subtle. 

The cjrcurastanw into which children oro bom can determine tbeir human 
development Potential and lifestyles for the remainder of their years. According 
to the renowned early childhood expert Burton White. 11 Director of the Center for 
Parent Education* Boston, "the cense<*«ences of **Periances of the first three 
years of life contribute to lifelong development.'" 

Benides the substandard general health and economic end educational 
limitations - * the rural South' a adult population* ita children are more likely 
to be: 

1. Bom to teenage i unwed mothers (e-g.i Georgia ia third in the nation in 
percentage of births to teens end rural southeast Georgia is the highest in the 
state). 

2. Preunture. 

3. Victims oi infant mortality (1386 Projection; 25* for blacks, almost 
twice that oi wMtes). 

A. Bom to school drop-outs if the mother ia a teenager. 

5. Born into e hone where the Parents work outside the home (e.g.* Georgia 
leads the nation * n the Percentage of females working and the percentage of 
working mothers who have preschool children). 

6- Cared for in a day care center or some other font of not* Parent care 
environment. 

7. 6 oi n into a home which lacks knowledge about Positive parenting skills. 

Each of the above illustrates the Potential added stress that today'c child 
must face. DesPite circumstances working against the oPtimum development of the 
child* Professionals still believe that Positive development is Possible. 
According to White,*! ""Progress toward better Practices is directly linked to 
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public awareness*" After thirty Y*ars of intensive observation of families* the 
development of many Parent education programs and extensive research i White 1 1 h&s 
found families inod^quately educated to rear their child(ren) past six to eight 
months. He believes nc more than ten percent of Parent* manage to get their 
children to the thr*c~year nark as well educated or developed as they could or 
should he* "Yet studies show that the period that starts at eight months and 
ends at three year* is a period of primary importance in the development of a 
human beingi* says White, t: 

The child i* marked for the "silent terror" when we ncGlect this period of 
development for a positive foundation. Many Professionals note the following 
significant, long-term effects. 

1* The cognitive nhllltv of a child is directly related ^ the stimulation 
in the environment and the freedom to experiment *ith alternatives. Children who 
lack ad*q«iattj stimulation will score lower on a variety of intellectual measures 
than those who have learned problem solving and information Processing. They 
will also be more passive t less creative and slower to process information if tn 
fact they can manage the amount of information at all. 

2* language abili tv i including the ability to express and receive language* 
i* retarded. The significance of language in our media-dominated society is 
unlimited. The gap between the poorly educated and the well educated is 
emphasized by short wordsi short sentencesi the inability to understand those 
outside the family,, and isolation and/or pressure to choose a job which 
emphasizes manual rather than verbal skills. 

Inadequate language comprehension may also limit one's performance on tests 
and produce lower 1.0. i SAT; and other scores* limiting the Person's ability to 
improve, reinforcing the generational cycle. These patterns con be detected 
early as three years of ag^. If negative* at that stage, t mediate intervention 
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can hslp. Another reason for awareness and secsura&cnt of lanC^sge ability is to 
determine physiological causes of isProPer reception Gf ianjfuOge and other 
environmental sounds. Early detection *&y increase the probability of 
correction. 

3. So ^io) dcvMopncnt i« one of the »ost critical co&POnents of preschool 
development. The dimensions of personal-social activity are (1) odalt 
interaction* C2) expression of feclinffs/affect* C3) self-concept, (A) peer 
interaction* (5) coPi"£ and (6) social roles. Even though adulta nay be aware of 
the child** behavior* they often look the knowledge to understand it. A child|s 
social skills expand into adulthood and influence achievement* aggression* 
friendship lies* family networking* Problem solving end job/career selection and 
Performance* .fust to list a few, A negative P*er influence or on inability to 
relate to adults could shut him out of the job of his choice. The inability to 
cope could lead to a school dropout. 

The above skills ore neasurable at thr^c years of oge and con be redirected 
if shortcomings sre identified then. «n agreement with well-known child 
development specialist Erik Brikson, "it is easier to do it right the first tine 
(during ages 0 to 3) than to attempt to redo it later." 

Another area of relevant concern relates to adequate parent knowledge, * ie 
inclusion of parent knowledge i n studies is based on the belief that knowledge 
about child development and sound :Mld~rc*rinff Practices facilitates the 
understanding and support a f the child's development. According to White 11 
anxiety about parenting often stems fro* the lack of understanding of early 
development as well as environmental factors. Pressure is felt by many parents 
as they attempt to be more responsible parentSi they just don't know how to carOT 
it out. Emphasis today on intelleetual development often overshadows the Prinary 
needs of Preschoolers to develop socially* emotionally and Physically with a 
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balance of cognition. Hear parents fall to realise that taUire cognitive skill* 
are a product of the positive development of the total nersoh. 

Also* family and background characteristics, which have a potential 
influence on the child 1 * development* include such variables am: Parents* ages at 
child's birth* education, single** or two-parent household, receipt of public 
assistance* child** health record* child care, rsc*« job situation, ftwi number of 
children i" family. It is genersliy,assumcd and often documented that some or 
all of tbese influence a child's development. Other factors* such es the 
'■quality of life." say have an even greater influence. 

One recent study- "he* Parents as Teachers Projects.* by White and the 
Missouri Department °f Blementexy and Secondary Educntion. examined the above 
variables over a four-year Period. Parents received a variety of educational 
experiences Prior to end during the project. The findings were overwhelmingly 
positive. 

Children of parents participating in the training project consistently 
scored significantly higher on all measures of intelligence, achievement* 
auditory comprehension, verbal ability and language ability than did comparison 
children. They also showed ei<nif icootiy bore aspects of positive social 
development than did comparison children. They were better PrePared to 
distinguish a "self* identity, to have positive adult relationships , ^4 to have 
coping capabilities. 

In addition, the oarents in tbe training group were significantly more 
likely to report having had their child's hearing Professionally tested by three 
years of age than were the parents of comparison children. 

Project parents were poee knowledgeable then comparison group Parent* about 
the importance of physical stimuli In their child's development, about 
discipline, and cbout knowledge of child development both of the-ee-year-old* and 
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children less titan three years of age. 

The relationships between the traditional family background characteristics 
bore little or no relationship to measures of intelligence* achievement i and 
lattftuatfn development. On the other hand* children who were assessed as **at ns*c" 
by the staff (e.g., family stress, delayed gross motor development, and 
inaPrroPriate behavior) were significantly and consistently related to all tested 
outcoaesi children assessed as "at risk*' Performed poorer on all aeasures of 
intelligence, achieveaent. end language dcvulopmeot than did children wh? were 
not observed to be "at risk," 

The Missouri Project has denonstrated the Potential to turn the current 
treads around through parent education. White says. "To begin to look at a 
child's educational development when he is two years of atfe is already nuch too 
late." It is tine to eKQBine a variety of ways to assure greater potential 
development for the children of the rural Smith. The Potential "at risk 1 ' 
features for children fro* the rural South are as great or greater than elsewhere 
in the country. Carly intervention with education and nedical care is crucial. 
Both should begin with the prenatal stage (or earlier) and continue as long as 
Parents have unanswered questions* A variety of approaches could be used to 
initiate the process of meetintf some needs of parents; thereby, reducing the 
daily stress in their lives. 

The following are examples of progress which work when directed by Qualified 
personnel and proPerly funded, 

1- Prenatal classes for all. 

2* Child development and parenting classes beginning m the hospital before 
child and parent(s) leave followed by Post delivery home visit** 
3. Long tern parent education classes for all, 

4> Quality child care for all ages. This does not necessarily taean center 
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care. As White says, "Children should &ta y at horn* with on* of their parents jf ?r 
at least a grandparent) for the first two years . ** 

5* Financial! counseling which Ray hclP Parents icanafie their Greatest stress 
and child care more effectively* 

6* FoaUX suPPort groups to fulfill the networking role formerly played by 
staV*at-heme mot hers* 

7- Resource centers for parents with visual i Printed end human resources on 
parent ing* 

8* A disrtnostic/screeninC center for small children. 

9* Employer support for parental leave for child care and parent education, 

10- Employer support for quality ehild care for the older preschooler. 

11- Public fiaoneial support for child care* 

The issue of the early years influences so many people that the 
recomendation£ mat branch out to ail levels of the family, the work world and 
government- It is because of the breed impact that we must view the early years 
as the time to begin quality education end as the responsibility of all. 
Otherwise!, we will perpetuate the silent terror <*f & "life of less" an. 
underlining so subtle that nany adults believe that they are truly helpless. 
RccoBgttonda t i ons 

1* Develop of a new long-tern focus on the inportancc of the early years in 
a child'* development, particularly y^ara 0 to 3. 

2* Establish a series of experimental program* around the country, but 
especially in the rural SoutJ* aimed at expanding our base of knowledge *a child 
development. Providing effective parenting approaches, and learning core about 
meaningful and easy to implement intervention strategies. 

3* Develop a national center to support and expand research relating to 
ehild develepmen , parenting, and maximizing the unique. total-Person potential 
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of often child* 

CONCLUSION 

In the previous sections* we have sketched some of the major concerns that 
neflutiveJy lopact the rhildrent youtL and families and the cConony of the rural 
South. OveralU we find that the quality of life i n the rural South is, on the 
averafie» below that of urban America and rany other parts of the country; that 
health care in the rural South is not adequate and fails well below national 
Standards; that education in the rural South is below national standards and 
severely limits the potential of a large proportion of our population; and that 
the negative impact of the above factors, in addition to other existing 
circumstances, provide for a less than ideal or even average early childhood 
development opportunity for aany of the children* 

The rural South is a great place to live and raise a faaily in cany 
respects* Howeveri the above problems mean that a sizeable segiarnt of the rural 
South population will never be afforded reasonable opportunities , according to 
national standards* and they will never cone close to reaching their full human 
potential* 

Even with all of its positive characteristics! the rural South has problems 
of icossive proportions and not enough is being done to lessen their seventy, 
the "bottom line* of all this is that the emldren and youth of the rural South 
are being hurt unexpectedly and inappropriately in comparison to siDiiar 
circumstances elsewhere in the country and that the economy of the South suffers 
directly as a result of these k„ e limited human resources. 

The rural South has been allowed to drift and fall further and further 
behind in several key areas* These stand out as they relate to children, youth 
and families, as well as the cconocy* 

The Select CoCTittec on Children* Vouth and Families has the potential to 
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be£tti a prices $ to correct so*e of these concerns and to cbovq the rural South 
towards a more equitable etrcUBstanee in relation to other parts of the nation. 
I tneoara^ you to inverse your comittec in depth U\to these glaring concerns of 
the rural South, forvuUte innovative new approaches to uove things forward, and 
then lake bold ttept to i«pl«nent meaningful corrective actions. 
» Thank you for your interest end attention. 
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Chapman Miller, Mr, Anderson* 

STATEMENT OF DONALD ANDERSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE SOUTHERN POOR, WASHING* 
TON* DC 

Mr, Anderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

Chairman. Miller- Please move the microphone closer. 

Mr. Anderson, I have submitted written testimony, but I would 
like to jttst make a few points* As you know from the testimony, I 
have, been in the business , of the antipoverty business for a very 
long time. As a matter of fact, you might say insofar aa the Federal 
effort was concerned I was present at the creation about 20 years 
ago, and I remember I wa&— I started off as a staff man and 
became later the general counsel for the ad hoc subcommittee, I re- 
member when Sargent Shriver came into the room in 1964. and he 
said, we have the resources to end poverty in a generation, and of 
course that was just beyond. a generation ago* and it is certainly 
true that we t do have resources to do; this. 

Do you Know Denmark and Sweden have no poverty? Belgium 
has no poverty except for their Turks* which have been given, sash 
payments tnleave* Germany has no poverty except for their Turks, 
Switzerland ha% almost no poverty. They do not keep statistics, on 
it and I talkeiTto 'the Swiss Embassy the other day and they said, 
well, you know; we really have no raw materials* you know. Earlier 
in ovr history wfe hired out our people to people who wanted to 
carry on wars. They were the mercenaries of Europe and the ques- 
tion is, how have they organized their societies with (fx less re- 
sources than ours* to be almost without the problem which is very 
heavy on our backs, I think after that 20 years of experience we 
have some of the answers. 

As the New York Times said in their lead editorial in 1984— No- 
vember of 1984 t we do know how to prevent future poverty* and 
ftose who have preoccupied themselves with it would agree that 
the answer to prevent the transmission of poverty to the next gen- 
eration is simple. It is— call it what^you want, Head Start or high- 
quality day care, it is a high-quality preschool education, and by 
that I mean there is really not very much mystery about how t6 
prevent future poverty. As I point out in my testimony, we recog- 
nized 22 years ago, we felt instinctively that education had some* 
thing to do with all types' of poverty, and that is why the Economic 
Opportunity Act was an Education Act, Thert were no grants 
under the act It was an act which sought to supplement the educa* 
tional efforts of our regular educational institutions because we 
had a problem, much of it having to do with slavery and much of it 
having to do with the Appalachian poor. 

But the question is* What do we do about the present poverty. 
That is the question which our organization has sought to solve 
and has been highly successful in solving. And I might introduce 
that part of my remarks rather abstractly* but I think to communi- 
cate the concept is of the utmost importance since we have had 
success, I say in my testimony that all Idng-term planning is done 
in terms of institutions and I should have footnoted that, That 
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came from Karl Popper and it is really fundamental. If you want 
to do anything in society you have to have some sort of institution. 
A great deal of our time is spent on ( creating institutions building 
or making adjustments to our institutions. The proper study of 
mankind is not, as Alexander Pope said, of man but of his institu- 
tions, ttrwhich we tend to respond as puppets on a stage. 

In order to get rid of poverty, some type of institution, whether 
public or private, will have to be divised and that brings me to 
what it should be? tJ What should the approach be. Our efforts 
.toward poverty, however well-intentioned, have failed at that point, 
I believe, because we intend to begin each of the efforts with a pro- 
gram. At the same time, we say that the problem of poverty must 
rest on the^self-help efforts of the poor. If you begin with a pro- 
gram, it seems to me"* that you negate self 'help efforts because no 
community is going to be organized well enough to devise that pro- 
gram, so it must be preconceived, devised by someone outside of the 
community. 

. Our approach is to, begin -with a structure of organization. Our 
structure of organization is different from the Comnunity Action 
Program and it is much less expensive because it is formal by the 
volunteer eHbrts of the poor themselves. Once they are convinced 
that nearly unifying their community and providing a channel of 
communication between the leadership and the masses of the poor 
is the, proper way to proceed, then they come up with a structure of 
organization and then their own programs and I cite in my testi- 
mony, just one example of success of a county using this method, 
Sum County t VA, 

When we went into Surry County, VA 18 years ago, the whites 
had abandoned the school system. The health system was very 
much similar to that described by the previous witness. Since 1978, 
the SEA scores have risen from 12 percentile in Surry County to 50 
percentile. Those going on to further education increased from 37 
percent to 62 percent They turned back to the State moneys given 
for remedial education. There have been six robberies in 10 years 
and po overnight incarceration of youth in that period. Surry and 
other counties in Virginia which have the assembly organizations 
are success stories. They have brought in hundreds of houses. They 
have brought in medical facilities and medical personnel. One of 
the problems they have in Surry is convincing people that there 
still is a problem of poverty. So, that is the message that I would 
like to give the select committee today. 

Chairman Miller, Thank you, 

[Prepared statement of Donald Anderson follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op Donald Anderson, Executive Director* National 
Association for the Southern Poor 

Mr. Chairman. My name ia Donald Anderson. I am testifying on 
behalf of the National Association for the Southern Poor. I 
an also speakin? out of an extended experience with the problem . 
of poverty* from -1951 when I worked on a project with the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee (the Quakers) in North Richmond* 
California* to 1966 when I served as General Counsel of the U*S. 
Souse of Representative Ad Hoc Subcommittee on the war on poverty/ 
to an eighteen year experience with the National Association 
for the Southern Poor. 

Poverty in the Dnited States continues to be one of the 
most important problems of this era. It is costly to our society 
which* thouSh rich* still has a large proportion of its population 
which id poor. It costs in terms of resources which must be 
used to deal with the problem of poverty* and it costs in terms 
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of the waste of human talent which could contribute to every 
aspect of a great society. Talent and genius do not depend upon 
wealth* They are* nonetheleee* the treasures of the nation* 

For social and economic reasons* and for reasons hawing 
to do with the history of tMs country a large black population 
in 256 counties and many cities in nine southern states exists 
in a condition of deprivation and poverty that cuts then off 
from the aspirations and the achievementa of their fellow-Americana* 
Across the a tat* of Virginia, stretching down into North Carolina* 
thence to South Carolina through six more atates to Louisiana 
is an area called the Black Belt* The residents of that area 
are Predominantly black — counties range from 30 to &2 percent 
black population* they are desperately poor* Despite their 
enfranchisement under the Voting Rights Act of 1965 and their 
access to public facilities as a reault of civil rights legislation 
in the previous yea?* they could be aaid to be living in a transi- 
tional? post-slavery condition* 

The life of the people in the area reflects the very low 
income. They live in houses insulated by cardboard with tin 
roofs? in converted stables or chicken coops* Many have no toilet*/ 
indoors or out* often they must transport water from long dis- 
tances* Many of the babies are born without the assistance of 
any medical advice* 

It cannot be said that these people have been forgotten? 
for most Americans would not believe that they exist* And their 
place in society i 3 inherited front slavery. Many of them live 
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on or near the land on which their forebears were slaved* If 
you will permit a personal reference* I &y*elf live on land which 
has my lamily for neatly two hundred years* in the bacV 

yard are the graves of 1 sixty slaves who were my forebears on 
the place* 

Even in this land of opportunity individual initiative and 
motivation alone will not change their position* The manufac- 
turer and the cultivator are the creators of wealth* and both 
require the accumulation of capital*^ This does not often locate 
in the rural Blask Belt* And therefore* opportunities are rationed* 

The problem of the poverty of black people of the south 
is common t it is Indivisible* reflected i** patterns which end- 
lessly repeat themselves* The problems confronted by the black 
residents of Washington* H*C* are the same as those confronted 
by black residents of Washington* Louisiana* And common problems 
require community effort. This " true for a county* it is true j 
for a city. It is also true tot the residents of the Black belt* 
It is for that huge community confrontir^ as it doe& that colos~ 
sal problem that the idea which guides our organization wafl DO rn 
thirty years ago* and which I shall describe during this pro- 
ceeding* 

The problem of poverty is all the more aggravating because 
never before have we had such excessive resources to deal with 
it. The question is* therefore* have we yet discovered the best 
method of bringing all 0 r float of the poor out °* their undeserved 
misery? 
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In ttrts of knowledge* we have made aom* progress in the 
right direction* First of all' if we intend to do something 
letting about poverty* we know that we have to create some type 
of institution* otherwise dealing with the problem will depend 
upon the ad hoc efforts of temporsry groups? upon renewing our 
efforts every generation or perhaps every few years* 

All long-term planning is done in terns institutions* 
For most of us an institution is a habit* a practice/ a way of 
doing things which can be transferred to succeeding generations* 
enabling then to take Advantage of the experience of others* 
In the dispensation of justice* in the delivery of mail/ in the 
education of our children, one has s -choice not simply of one 
set of options/ but of a whols range of options/ heavily reduced 
by experience* The purpose of an institution is to hold these 
possibilities within limits/ to profit from the oistskee of others* 
to eliminate the need for planning on each occseion* and to avoid 
the undesirable consequences of acts whose implications* without 
experience or a close examination of history* we cannot foresee* 

Our experience also tells us that such en institution must 
not "help" the poor but must be one which enables the poor to 
help themselves* "Give a man a fish and you will always have 
to fee£ him) teach a man to fiah and he will learn to feed him- 
self*" Although this principle is universally recognized* it 
is regularly violated* when working with the poor* the temptation 
to "help" is too great* But taking note of this fact brings 
into focus precisely how an institution needs to be shaped to 




make .authentic self-help a possibility* The essential principle 
may be stated in the question, how should & community organiza- 
tion bt structured to determine; beyond question* the priorities 
of the poor? if a "program* is devised prior to the creation 
of such an institution* that prograo will be necessarily con- 
ceived of and initiated by someone outside of the community — 
technicians and their surveys* foundations and their rubrics — 
for the community would not at that time be organized or developed 
to give direction to such effoste* And the source or origin 
of a program i 9 of the utmost importance* If it is external 
to the community* there is no certainty that the program offered 
will be in line with that community's priorites* and resources 
vill be wasted* Authentic eelf-help will not be achieved* 

The nature of the participation of the poor in such an insti- 
tution is also of the utmost importance* Since they must control 
the initiating of any program* a body in which the poor are in 
a majority is obviously suggested* One of the weaknesses of 
the community action programs is that the poor are guaranteed 
to be in the minority* A corollary weakness is the sense in 
which the words "representatives of the poor" are used* they 
are generally used in tne taxonomic sense rather than in the 
political sense: they have the attributes of the poor DU t are 
not necessarily choeen by them* or are chosen by only a small 
percenta9e of the community* Since they are not accountable 
to the entire low-income community* the programs they devise 
will only coincident ally square with that community's priorities* 
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We have thus suggested the nature of the institution which 
would be moot effective i,\ solving the problems of poverty in 
this country; one which/ by its very structure* ie certain to 
articulate th* needs of th* community; on* which will allow 11*0**0 
of people working a* * community to get themselves out of poverty* 

But io it e possibility? It may b* * simple natter to obtain 
communal activity on the part of t*n or tw*nty or *v*n a hundr*d 
people* but when th* numbers got into hundred* or thousands/ 
ie it possible to gat that many people to engage in a common 
undertaking? As it happens* thia ia precisely the principle 
involved when we are considering whether democracy is s possibi- 
lity! how can the reaidenta of a whole city* country or state 
engage in decision-making on (natters common to them? And in 
attempting to solve such a problem/ one might reflect upon the 
advice Jefferdon gave to the Virginia legislators 150 years sgot 
"Among other improvements/ I hope they will adopt the subdivision 
of our counties into wards, Bach could thus be a small 

Republic within itself* and every man in the atste would thus 
become an acting member of the common government/ transacting 
in parson a great portion of its rights and duties* subordinate 
indeed* but important* and entirely within hia competence* The 
vit of nan cannot devise a more solid base for a free/ durable/ 
and well administered republic*" 

These words of Jefferson are a fair description of the method 
by which va operate* The National Association for the Southern 
Poor is a tax exempt public charity whose purpose is to create 
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self-»help community org nidations called Assemblies* whi*-h have 
marshalled millions of dollar* of resource* on behalf of the 
poor in over thirty counties and lour cities in the South* prima- 
rily Virginia and North Carolina* These organization* have built 
health centre, dental clinics* housing and recreation centers; 
created job training programs and set up food banker paved roade; 
provided assistance to low income farmers* a*id so forth* These 
accomplishments have resulted from the volunteer effort of the 
Poor themselves* 

k county or city divided into manageable atomic groups* 
each of which ie represented in a central decision-making body* 
has established a channel of communication between the leadership 
and the people be eerved so that decisions &ay be c' f de on 
matters which affect them* By mere arrangement* by a logical 
structure of organization* the habits and even the whole way 
of life of a community can be changed* 

These are organizations which are capable of dealing with 
problems & a they come up* not simply* as isolated programs* with 
pieces of the problem — with the building of a home* the creating 
of a day care center* the training of an employee for a particular 
job — as if the discovery of some missing link which* when put 
into place* brings masses of people in such relationship with 
each other that they produce a communal activity toward * common 
Purpose* It is a method and s structure which may well succeed 
in ending poverty for thousands and guarantee authentic self-help* 
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The Assemblies have * sale tea thousands of people* They 
have locate a young talented lov*-income people vho are today pro* 
fessionals* having entered the American mainstream, One young 
nan vho we discovered in 1981* vaa too poor to enter college* 
We sent -him to vir9inia'a Shenandoah Conservatory of Husic* 
In March he became a Metropolitan Opera finalist for their Hid* 
Atlantic region* Be also von a tvo-year scholarship to London's 
prestigious Guidhall School of Husic* We have also transformed 
vhole counties* as in the case of Surry County* Virginia* 

TriE TRANSFORATION <>F SURRY COUNTY * VIRGINIA 

Five days before the British tied their ships at Jamastovn 
on Hay 13, 1607* they had landed in vhat is nov Surry County* 
Virginia to pay a visit to the chief ot the Ouioughcohanock 
Indians* (then the limits of Jam*stovn vere established* they 
included the "Surry side" as a part of the original colony* 
Today Surry County's montage of rolling farmlands* blossoming 
vooda# vaterfront panoramas and quaint lifestyles represent the 
undisturbed Virginia of the past* Surry is a -f tilth of stately 
homes* the producers of the famous "Smithf laid" smoke-cooked 
hams and homegrovn peanuts* And* in the vords of the subtitle 
of a washing ton Post wovember 10* I960 article* Surry has been 
transformed * 

Eighteen years ago* whites abandoned the public school system 
after integration* The educational system vas allowed to decline* 
Salaries vere lov* and the plant V ae alloved to datetiorate. 
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Wh«n it rained* rain poured into the school buildings* The president 
of the Parent-Teacher a' Association was not permitted to apeak 
at school board meetings, when parents vent to the school/ they 
were ordered away by the principal of the school* 
v- there was very little employment in the county for blacks* 

There were no medical facilities and one doctor for the county. 
For blacks* there ware no recreational facilities* Much of the 
housing were tinned roof shacks* Blacks could not get loans 
at the local bank* Though eligible* they were routinely turned 
atfay when applying for medicaid or welfare* Ho food or food- 
stamps had been issued* 

During this period the blacks boycotted the school for eight- 
een days* There was talk of violence* But the leadership of 
Surry decided on another course of action* In 1970* they estab- 
lished the Assembly of Surry. That l*ad to a transformation* 

Today's statistics are a /ar cry from these eighteen years 
ago. And the mood of the people has been transformed* Eighteen 
years ago* the people would eey "Nothing's ever going to happen 
in this county*" But soon after the Assembly was established/ 
the first food was issued the welfare Department/ and those 
eligible for welfare began to receive it* Hew housing was con- 
structed with the aid of PHA loans* and the Assembly winterised 
300 existing homes. The bank was induced to make loans to black 
residents* and many blacks were hired in JLocal businesses* The 
President of the Assembly/ Hr+ Thomas Hardy/ raised $500/000 
from the Robert wood Johnson Foundation to bring three doctors and 
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12 otber medical specialist! into the county/ but since the 
Johnson Foundation dots not give aoney for ft physical facility/ 
he raited another $500/000 for ft bt&lth clinic* Soon ft 5450*000 
recreational facility was established* 

¥#t tht proudest achievement of tht people of S urry is 
their educational system* Tht first act of the new county govern- 
iitnt was to build ft $4 million high school/ followed shortly 
by a $3 million elementary school* The new black school super in* 
tendent had been interviewed 1* advance by the assembly president* 
The teaching staff wjc* integrated and upgraded* The faculty/atudent 
ratio improved from 45/1 to 17/1, SRX scores aoeredr from 12 
percentile to 50 percentile/ and those going on to college rose 
from 37% to 62%* The dropout rate fell fron 14% to 3%* Little 
Debra Bardy/ who as a thirteen year old had complained to the 
Assembly that she could not qualify for ft college because there 
was no math teacher * integrated the prestigious prep school 
called Chatham Ball and last year graduated from medical school- 
and her sister is about to complete law school* A supervisor 
of the school system said/ "There is no turn-over among the teach- 
ing staff. You couldn't get them to leave* fle've seen nothing 
like this* walking through this school is like stepping through 
a fairyland** Most people agwea with the sentiments of Hr* Edward 
Johns of the county government: "He may not hn able to find 
our youth jobs in the county* but this generation i* saved* 
tthen they leave this county/ they'll enter the mainstream** 
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There id no drug problem in the county* According to the 
county prosecutor* the first black and first wo&an Commonwealth 
Attorney in the state* there have been only $ robberies in ten 
years* and no overnight incarceration of a youth during that 



But anti-poverty efforts of this type are necessarily supple- 
mentary to what existing institutions should do toward the elimi- 
nation of poverty* In large part* though not wholly* these 
efforts are needed because those insitutions are not functioning 
as they should toward the objective of ending poverty* The 
effect and cause of much of the poverty in this country is the 
disparity in education between large segments of the population* 
For this. reason* the emphasis of much of the anti-poverty effort 
was education* The legislation that spearheaded the national 
anti-poverty effort was drafted by the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor* It was called the Equal Opportunity Act* and' 
the titles of that Act were educational* not welfare* It was 
an important supplementary effort by the Federal Government 
because the traditional techniques of local school systems did 
not coamonly interrupt the transmission of poverty from one 
generation to the Jtext* 

Nor was it the intention of these efforts to redistribute 
the old wealth of the nation. The objective was to place all 
Americans on an equal footing to share in the newly created 
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wealth* Legislation was adopted not simply because the vast 
disparity of wealth in this country was ungainly* but because 
the vision of a society in which all citizens contribute to the 
national product is one to be pursued* It has aspects of great- 
ness* 

The disparities between the Various school systems of the 
country lead to end perpetuate the disparities of opportunity 
for the population as a whole* The type of education that one 
receives depends upon the wealth of the cooaunity in which one 
lives. Because of racial prejudice or other con side rations * 
governments and school systems are not provoked to engage in 
programs which will overcome deficient educational backgrounds. 
As a result/ the country as a whole will continue to be burdened 
with the consequences of a large* uneducated population* such 
conseqoences affect every aspect of our lives. For instance 
the impact of educational neglect upon a weakened defense system 
was exemplified by the Defense Department's vocational aptitude 
tests of 1962. The inequalities resulting from our educational 
system were highlighted by the results of these scotes* As the 
Washington Post pointed out in an editorial on February 23* 
1962; 



"Disparities on this scale/ among large sectors 
of the population* are unhealthy end^ a reproach 
to a country that asserts equality of opportuni- 
ty***These test results also contain other dis- 
parities that illuminate the racial and ethnic 
ones* when the scores are broken down by region* 
New England is the leader* At the bottom of the 
list comes the South* — including, incidentally* 
the Washington region* The results also show a 
correlation — a dramatically strong correlation-*- 
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between these young people* 3 test scores and 
the number of years of education that their 
mothers received. That relationship is an 
emphatic warning that the educational failures 
of one generation will continue to exact a 
toll In the next, in reflection on the racial 
and ethnic differences in performance on this 
kind of test/ it is important to remember that 
they ace not unrelated to the regional differ- 
ences* The low score of a young mar trying 
to join the Army today in Michigan may veil 
be connected/ in sotoe part* to the quality of 
education that a girl living in rural Alabama 
received in the 1940s. 

"To say that vnttft effects a*~e deep-seated is 
hardly to say that they cannot be remedied* 
Otherwise? since neither Adam nor Eve gradu- 
ated from high school? the scores would be a 
great deal lower than they are. But if you 
are at all interested in the abilities of young 
people going into the military, services in? 
say? 2020/ and whether the present racial dis- 
parities will still appear then/ you had better 
pay attention to the schooling of their parents? 
who are now in the second grade* These test 
scores sound a note of caution regarding Mr* 
Reagan's new federalism? with its emphasis on 
returning social policy to the states? for 
they draw attention to the strong national 
interest in ending severe differences in 
basic social services — education? health? 
nutrition — from one state to another*" 

Thus/ one might abstractly desire an educated nation; but 

the achievement of such a hope is not a possibility so long as 

the authority for bringing it about rests in thousands of school 

districts around the country. Sometimes achieving a higher level 

of education depends upon their inclinations? and upon their 

notions of what a higher education means. In other cases? 

achieving that objective is simply beyond their control because 

they cannot afford it. For instance? in 80 counties in the 

Appalachian region the educational systems have very little money 
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with which to operate* and other government services {such a* 
medical care) are almost non-existent* A recent study* indicates 
that the reason for such a state of affairs is the arrangement 
of capital; most of the land is owned by large absentee land- 
lords* most of whom are large corporations* snd most of whom 
pay low taxes. The average tax in many of the counties is 25C 
per acre* pocahontis/ Kentucky* a subsidiary of Korfolk and 
western Railroad/ paid $76*00 on 81*000 acres of Martin County* 
Kentucky* Obviously* the educational system of that county will 
reflect the low tax base* and the graduates of that school system 
will become a burden for the nation* 

To these moderate and considered views* I invite the attention 
of this Select Committee of the House* As I have said* they 
are the consequence of more than thirty-five years of dealing 
with American poverty from several perspectives* 

I fully realise that black people are not the first in history 
to suffer* I reslize also that* although much pain is involved 
in this type of suffering* all is not bad which comes from pain* 
The saints extracted from their pain and suffering a special 
grace which has illuminated our civilisation* It would be a 
special blessing to black people if, in their efforts to achieve 
social and economic equality* they might impart fresh vigor to 
our democracy* providing an example for the South and for the 
nation* 

'Landowner ship and Its Impact on Appalachia* by tfc5 Appalachia 
Land Ownership Task Porce* 1931* a study undertaken for the 
Appalachian Regional Commission* published by the university 
of Kentucky press* Spring* 1963* 
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Chairman Miller* Dr. Hollowa^. 

STATEMENT OF TED HOLLOW AY, MD., DISTRICT HEALTH 
DIRECTOR, SOUTHEAST PUBLIC HEALTH UNIT, WAYCROSS, GA 

Br. Holloway. Thank you yeiy much. 1 would like to talk to you 
about the problems spedficiilly : relating tp maternal and infant 
care in southeast Georgia. My health unit provides public health 
services for 16 counties encompassing an area approximately the 
of the/ State of Massachusetts! /This large rural area has a pop* 
ulation of abou£ 250,000 people. Over 45 .percent of cur white popu- 
lation an4 78, percent of our black' population live below 200 per- 
cent of the poverty level!' We are facing a, crisis within th^ coming 
year or two that is going to affect the services for all of our women 
and children ■ >] 1 

I would like to briefly talk about four things that I think have 
the largest ^ impact currently* One is the medical liability crisis 
which, is driving physicians out of OB care, in our area, 6 years 
ago, we had 52 physicians who were providing OB care* Now we* 
have 39, and of those 1 have had personal , conversations, with a 
good number and perhaps half of those will leave OB in the coming 
year. ' * *** - 

The second area involves changes in hospital financing* Our hos- 
pital system was largely set up by the money that was available 
through 1 the Hill-Burton Act after World War II and resulted in 14 
of our 16 ' counties having hospitals. DRG's and decreased reim- 
bursement by insurers have 4 made the survival of these small hospi- 
tals questionable. We are having' an' increase in the number of 
medically indigent and, especially, uninsured in our area; at the 
same time we are having a decrease in support from Federal, State, 
and local governments for indigent care: Low-income, pregnant 
women are finding it more difficult to access care* They suffer 
more complications, have fewer financial resources, and are gener- 
ally felt to be a higher risk group fey physicians for malpractice 
suits. 

The hospitals, although willing in the past to accept indigents 
from their own county, do not want to open their doors to the indi- 
gent population from surrounding counties* Physicians practicing 
under the cloud of medical liability are reluctant to provide prena- 
tal care, because" the patients many timea are not able to afford th$ 
medications, monitoring and special tests that may be necessary \ 

Ten years ago, our district had one of the highest infant mortali- 
ty rates of any district in Georgia. Since that time, intensive efforts 
by both public and, private-care providers have produced a dramat- 
ic reduction in infant deaths* Our rate dropped from 21.3 in 1975 to 
12*2 in 1984* During this time period, Federal and' State moneys 
have enabled the development of an neonatal intensive care 
system, including transport from smaller hospitals to the tertiary 
center* Ths WIC Program in our area currently serves 11,000 
women, infanta, And children i per month* Obviously, the feet that 
40 percent of our white births and 80 percent of our black births 
occur to women who are on the WIC Program is indicative of the 
severity of our socioeconomic problems* (WIC eligibility is limited 
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to families whose income is less than 185 percent of the poverty 
level*) 

We i have strived. in our area, to assure that prenatal care is an 
integral part of the health services received by WIC participants. 
Local partnerships between the private physicians* hospitals, and 
health departments have resulted ih foujr low-cost package delivery 
programs for indigent women* In addition, a Nurse Midwifery Serv- 
ice funded by the State was established in Waycroes this year. 

In spite or these gains, we face "some grim realities. Twenty per- 
cent of our w&ite infants and .one out of three of ouj black infants 
are born to tewage mothers/ Our are^ lags far behind the State in 
such factors as maternal education; percentage of population in 
poverty/ and unemployment . " i: f ' 

Our county governments will face difficult decisions as our eco- 
nomic picture darkens. Hie form crisis, along w>h falling prices 
for forestry products; is having a tremendous impact on otir area. 
The realities cf Gramm-Rudman-Hollings and the threat of declin 
ing grants and revenue-sharing moneys are placing heavy burdens 
on county commissioners who have implemented needed* but ex- 
penmve, solid-waste programs, eoimty water programs, et cetera, 
over the part few years. It will be difficult, i& proposed budget cuts 
go through, for local govermneats to maintain current services, 
much less provide new services forindigent patients. 

Hospitalsin our area are being forced to decrease services which . 
lose money in order to keep their doors open. Private for-profit cor- 
porations have little interest in providing care to uninsured people. 
Our private physicians we faced,, on the one hand, with pressures 
from the Tioepitato to. Ibid down costs which are not reimbursable 
and, on the other, with ethical and medicolegal obligations to pro- 
vide quality medipal care to their patients regardless of income. 

Public health programs are facing an increased demand for serv- 
ices with decreasing resources. Our major funding comes from Fed- 
eral, State, and local governmental bodies. Proposed Federal cuts 
in our 1 moneys will have bath direct ana indirect consequences. 
There will not only be a decrease in direct Federal support, but in- 
creased competition for scarce State and county moneys, as they 
also begin to feel the effects of Gramm-Rudman-Hollmgs. Small 
businesses are finding it difficult to provide the expensive health- 
care insurance for the employees ana a growing number of people 
are joining the ranks of the medically indigent and uninsuredL 

.Our preliminary data indicate that our infant mortality' rate for 
1986 will be 16,1 overall, with a black infant mortality ratrof 26*2. 
This is the largest infant mortality rate that we have seen since 
1978* While this may represent a statistical aberration, 1 fear it is 
a sign of things to come We face a crisis in services for mothers 
and children which, if unresolved, could do ajray with all the gains 
we have made over the past decade. It is ironic that as community 
concern for such problems as teen pregnancy, large numbers of 
births to unwed mothers, child abuse and neglect are reaching the 
highest level that 1 have seen since 1 have been in public health, 
our economic support to deal with these problems is rapidly dimin- 
ishing/ 

I would like to thank the committee for the foresight and leader- 
ship you have demonstrated by holding these hearings, 1 would like 
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to urge you to resist the efforts of those who would be "penny wise 
and dollar foolish" when they impose farther reductions on pro- 
grams which currently can provide only a minimal level of support 
for p9or" fitaiilie&'lf plans are not made to enfranchise the poor and 
uninsured into the evolving system of health care, we will sure 1 " 
suffer as a nation* The future of our country will depend on a 
healthy and well-educated new generation of leaders and workers 
who can -be competitive in the* world- marketplace. We cannot 
afford to g\ve up.pn #te dream of making a safe birth a right, in- 
stead of a privilege, in this, the greatest nation on Earth. 

Chairman Mni*EB~ Thank you very much. 

(Prepared statement of Ted Holloway, M.D., follows:] 
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Prepared Statrcent or Ted Holloway, MJX, District Hkalth Deuctor* 
Southeast Health District, Macon, OA 



tba Sooth** it fc+alth Obit of tba Gaorgia Ptpart— at of irtwn ftaaoorca* 
i* co*pii»*d of 16 coxutlaa* ancoapaatln? *a «m approxiaataly Um «1m 
of tb* 8t»t* of Mt***c±m**tt*, *hi* Urea rar*l,ar*a bit* ft popolatloa of 
2S4,0OO paoplaj vim* 45i of ottr «alt* popalatloi 79% of our bUcfc popu- 
lation Uf» b*lo* 200* of tba paratty lav*l+ Agriculture* poultry, fonat 
prcA tt C tf mi —11 MAof * ct aria? *n Um Mluttay* of tb* acon g^y * tba 
l*r7»»t coofity b*t * popalatio* of 39*000 **d tba «m1j^ *t tua * population 
of 5*500, 

tba ffaalta Car* Syatoa for tilt* *ra* tuft largaly davalopad «« « raanlt 
of tb* till-iortdb ialtlatlv* after world **r n» fottrtom of tba 16 cotmtla* 
hvr* botpltal* which* la tb* put, provldad boalta can for aoat of tba p*o~ 
pl* la tbalr cooaty* **ly 2 or 3 of tbaaa hospital* ooatlao* to raoalv* 
cowaty ftndinp to pro*ld* Indicant car*, tba rapid cbango* la health can 
flaaaciny* tpaciall tattoo* ana tb* rla« of tor-Profit boapltal* h*r* placed 
lata*** coapotltlT* proaaur** oa this* eaall botpitala, ttospltal atitboritJ*a 
ara baiag feroed to look at *aya to liait ladlaaat aerrlcaa* oaaaa prfidia* 
uftprofltabl* typa* of eara and trr to attract print* petlaat*. 

fnaa* chaaoa* la tba bealta can ajatoa, aioa? vita tba radical liability 
crlala* bod* apaclal coaaaqoa&o** for aateraal lufaot aerricaa. Fro*- 
•atly 13 of taa hospital* provide OB can. boqbobI** of acala coasot bo 
realised by boapltal* Mho perform oaly 100 to 200 deliver*** • year* it 
la difficult for tban to afford tba at* £ flog* *qalpa*ftt and oootintitn? edo- 
catloa naoeaaarr to pro*lde quality obotetrlcal aad a*oaatal can. private 
patieate without tba financial end transportation barrlar* that exiat for 
tba economically disadTOUtceed ara traveling SO to €0 alia* to larger faqll- 
Itloa for delivery, Ybla result* in fartbar *ro*loft of tba financial baee 
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vfcidb ***pa tha h11 <* aarrlca la opantlco* Oofortu»ttair* tha largo* 
boopltala 1b Um tm ut aot la a poaltloa to abaorb tha pationta from too 
—111 i boapltalB* Six TMr^tgOr »• 52 pb7*iclaaa who aan practlcia? 
obatarttic** *oday tHa inter baa twttt rodacod to 39 - 24 Faaiir tfcrticlaoa 
aad 25 Ov/m JptclaHato, Ml col liability rat*a ud tha oDOataat throat 
of bolog aaad on coooiAg oaoy of too pbraiolao* to rotblofc tbalr ooaoitaoat 
to pcoridiog parlaatal can, Hod 17 phyaloiana «bo doll*ar 50 to ioo patlanto 
o yur on ttadlog it olftoat ifepoftaibla to cootiaaa to provido this aarvlco* 
ttafortanatoly* tbo obototrlciaaa 1* to* lorgar hoopitola *ro wt praparod 
to toko on tola odditis**! load* I bam nod paraooal ccawaraatloaa with 
5 of oor 15 obfttotrlcUaa vbo on wirloavlT cooaidariog laarLa? tlM «tM 
or atopplag OB, 

* K«t loodao> $r#gnan* mao ftod tbaoaol^oa i» * "Catch 32"* *h*y anffar 

ooto oaapilcatloaa* haao fawor financial roaoarcafl to loattr* tbalr baalth 
u4 volfon on 9*00 rally fait to bo o high rlak grottp for oal practice 
••it* by tha pbyticiaoa* Joe boopltala* Although wlllift? la tbo paat to 
accopt iodiooBt pitieet* Inm their 0*0 oomty, do act mot to open their 
doore to toe iodlgaot population I torn eurroaodio? areta* Fbyelciena on 
nlecteot to provide preaetal can beoaooe tbo patlanta oar *ot bo abla to 
afford tbo aodlcatioaa/ ■oaitortog tad apodal teata that aej bo oeca*a»ry* 
FaradOKlc&l If* elboe tbo prorialaa of total prenatal con *nd delivery aafcea 
ovko ooiw legally napoaeibia for tbo otxtooe*/ tbar* oay bo laaa oaipractlce 
rlak If tbo pfayalc£an doll vara a petlexit oa a weix-la 1* tbo aaai jnn j race 
eithoot providing praiatal con. 

Too yeate •TOr our dlatrict bad 00a of tbo biebett lofaot mortality 
ncoa of any district Id Gaorgia, 8 loco that tin* lotooalva efforts by both 
public and privftte boalth oara provider* have Prodooad * draaatlc redaction 
£a infant deethe* Our rata dropped tram 21 *3 la 1075 to 12,3 1* 1984* 
taring tbia time period/ Padaral and State tardea have enabled tbo develop- 
Mat of o highly technical hospital baaod regional eyetea) of lotenelva 
for aaaborao/ loolodlng traaaport from aaallar boapltola abicb aro onabla 
to proatdo thia l«v*l of oara* *bo wic tro q nm la oor «roo cttrraotlT aarroa 
11/000 voaoo, lofaoto aod ehlldrao par aooth* ObrtottalF/ tbo fact that 40% of 
oar vfeita birth ii aad 00% of oar block births occur to wou vbo an at tha 
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WtC yrooraai ie indicative Of tbe eemrity of oar socio motmrmle problem*. 
fVUflMlltr foe WlC is United to fanilisa whose In com is less then 185% 
of too po forty level.) Forty, par-pent of oar caildraa ooe 1 to 4 also 
r«tl» vtC service* - HiirnTt~itf^T tba ne^tode of beeltfa probleo* which 
onla* oar ajreo sinon WtC eligibility for thte orcoo depand* upon tba 
oo-e&iatenoo of nodical PTObi«M oith too inooo*. no novo otrivod In oar 
era* to omutc tbnt prenatal oar* 1b an integral port <,f tb« health service* 
motived by *ZC pnxtia£p*nt** Local p*rtner*tiiP* between tba private pay*i<* 
cittUf boepitala and health oopartaenta have , reaoltod la four lovooot peck- 
ogo OBlMn^pr09roM for indi9**t «obmq* 10 addition, a Vara* Midwifery 
ffetvlon **» aatobliabod tbo najcroaa are* la at 70a?, fended by too State 
of Goorfte, to provide prenatal and delivery for indigent woeeru 

jn spit* of than* onlta, v* face- *oao grim realities* Tfcanty percent 
of oar white infanta and 00a out of throe of oar black infants era born to 
toatteoo actbaro. 0v are* laca far behind tha 6t*ta in ancb factor* ■■ 
entornal education* percenters of population In poverty nod ona^loyattnt* 
Jn VabroaryiP 1996* onto tram tba Dapertamt of Labor ahov tbat two of our 
ooontlaa bare an on nap 1 nyeeat,jreta ovor 15%. aU9&t of tba counties eroeed 
tba v*9*h* Taiaafiloyamt rata of 7.8% and oor district oa o whole ojtceeda 
Georgia 'a OEaayloypeat rata by 2%* 

Oar county vovaronont* will face difficult decisions aa oor eoonoadc 
plcturo darken*. Tba faro cxiala, aloof vith felling prlpas for forestry 
prodect*, la bovine; a trasahodon* insect 00 oor area* The reelitlaa of 
Graaet-ladean-Bollinga and tba throat of declining grant* and revenoe abailng 
amlaa ore placing heavy burdens on Cooaty Coeartaalonera *bo hava Anpl o n an ted 
needed, but ozpasslvo* eolldrweat* prograns, county voter syatooa, etc. «*ar 
tba pa at fee yette* it viUf.be difficult,, if tbane bodoot ettts 00 through, 
for local oo vemeej pta to ne lutein correct oarvleos* ■men loaa provide now 
fonda for indigent car** Boapltnla in oor *r*n are being forced to <*c crease 
•ervloaa which looa nonoy in order to fcsep their doora cp*n» Privet* For- 
profit Corpomtlona have little interoat in providing care for oninanred 
patient** oor privet* physician* are faced* on tbe coo band, «itb pra BB are 
froaj tbair boapitala to bold dom ooota vbicb ore not relebtiraebla and* on 
tba other, vith ethical and noaico-loooi obliaotiona to provide quality 
leal oar* to tbair patient* reonrdleaa of fin— Pnblie Bealth progras* 
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*r* facing ** lacraaasd and for *Krvloaa «Ath d*cr*c*i*g raaooroaa* Oar 
a*jo* fa*4lag ■■ I I f™ Ntenl, Stat* and loal 9mn^Ul faodlaa* Fro- 
poti * TaftanU cot* la oar amtlaa will h*vo dlract u4 lndtract oona#qD*oo*a* 
TWn will bo Mt oalj a d*cr»tM la diroct lateral sopport, feat alao la** 
eraa aad ooapotiUoa for acaroa *t*to and Oonntr aoaloa aa tb*j alao bogia 
to tba of facta of ct— f namnn-nollinga * ffamll boaiaaaaoo mro finding 
that haalth oar* fc aa a fita at* too t^aulw to pozcbaaa for tbalr a«Io|Mi 
4^4 a freadac avabar of paopla aro Joiaiag tba tsa^s of tba nodi coil? iadi* 
goat and onlnavtod+ 

Oar tnlladaaxr lt*5 data ladlcatma that oar latent aortallty rat* for 
19*5 «1U bo l*M owtLl, Aa Mack lafut nortalit? rat* «m b* 25- a - tba 
hlgaurt ,r»to at h»w noon la oar mt+m mine* 1978, fella tnla nay roproaont 
a ntaUntloal abbaxation, I foar that it la a hnrtdngar of talaga to comm. 
*• fao* • criola la sarrloaa for aotbor* and dlUrw vbicb. if onroaolvwd. 
weld do *mj with all of tba gala* va havo nada ooor tb* past dacoda* It 
la ironic toot ooananil.jf oaacom togardioT aw* iaaoaa aa tuaiai prognaacy, 
aaamaptwblr liigi infant noctalitr rata*, largo aanbtro of birth* on«a 
aotbara, cailtf abnno and aaglnct, ate la blojfaar thaa «njr bafor* at a tia* 
ofun ooononlc aepport to laal vita tbaaa pcobioaa la rapidly diainlaalag* 

I votOd lino to taanfc tba Ooaattto* for tba fortnight m* laodarahip 
jom am 4asnatratlaf by balding tbaoo noaxiaga* I aoold Ilk* to wrga yoa 
to xaalat tba t afforta of tboao vbo vonld ba m pmaj aiaa and dollar fooliah" 
■baa. tbny Inpoaa fartbor ladoctiona on progmno which cttrrantiy out prorid* 
only « wlnlaal Lrrol s f av pp ort for poor fftadliaa. If pinna ar* not ndt 
to.aDfrancMa* tba poor and anlnonrod lato tha evolving nyston of hoaltfc 
car*, va shall aural 7 oaffar aa> a nation* tba fetor* of oar « cm try will 
dopand on a baalthf and vail a4ocat«3 w o^Mratloi of l«a4*ra an^ vorkara 
vbo can ba oaapatltiva la tba aorld aarkat plaoa^ m W* oaaaot afford to «1tv 
op oa tba draav Of asking a aara birth a right, la*t**4 of a pri*ll*9*r la 
tba graatoat nattoo on «artb. 
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Chairman Miller* Dr. Gatewood 

STATEMENT OF SCHLEY GATEWOOD, JR., MJ).* OBSTETRICIAN/ 
GYNECOLOGIST* AMERICUS, GA 

Dr. Gatewood. Thank you. I am here to echo much of what Dr. 
Holloway has just presented. As an obstetrician who has had a par- 
ticular interest in being sure that adequate 'and quality prenatal 
care is available to all Georgians* we are in a situation now where 
we are seeing many of the inroads developed over the last 10 years 
suddenly crumble, and we must look at the factors that are in- 
volved in this and we must address them* and I appreciate the com- 
mittee having the hearing here so that we can present our con- 
cerns." * :* 

I am a practicing obstetrician and gynecologist. I am in a rural 
portion of Georgia, in one of the areas that has the highest infant 
mortality rate. I have been there approximately 10 years. I am 
working in Sumter County in Americus* GA* We are the center for 
a health district of about eight counties with a population of 90,000. 
We have 20 percent of our population who are below poverty level 
and a high number of people who have a great deal of barriers in 
obtaining adequate care during their pregnancies and for their 
children in Nearly years. *, 

In looking at what has been accomplished over the last 10 years, 
I see many of^the fine programs.such.as WIG, the increased use of 
certified nur$e midwives, the use of nurse practitioner? having 
rflade great inroads and we can indeed-show this by our indicators, 
such as infant* mortality grates. Looking at my own eight-county 
area, I see 10, years whetfS we went : ftom six hospitals, many of 
them with inadequate facilities .qelivering babies* to two hospitals. 
We went in that time from f out specialty trained obstetricians and 
gynecologists arid nine family practice or general practitioners* to a 
tune where w£ now have five obstetricians as of the end of 1985, 
three family practitioners and five certified nurse midwives provid- 
ing a much better quality of care. This has ibeen very encouraging. 
We do a much more effective job of providing quality care. 

What we aro now seeing, though* is as of the fast year and- a 
half* obstetricians stopping; the practice of delivering babies. The 
people that they stopped delivering care to first are the ones .who 
do not pay or for whom they receive no reimbursement This is 
what I think Dr. Holloway is referring to in his health district and 
throughout our State and throughout our country. Certainly the in- 
digent patient is perceived as the patient who is at highest risk of 
having problems* but also perceived as the patient who is most 
likely to sue. So, the liability question has indeed affected us as pri- 
vate practitioners regardless of whether we were concerned with 
indigent care* particularly the rural physician. The rural physician 
finds himself in a situation where he does not have the luxury of 
saying you have not prepaid your obstetrical fee* therefore you 
must go to the teaching hospital. In our health district* we have 
90*000 people 30 to 50 miles away from the nearest teaching hospi- 
tal So therefore* the private physician* as is a tradition among 
rural physicians* accepts a high number of patients who are unable 
to pay. 
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I knew when I went into practice, and it has not changed, that I 
would receive somewhere in the neighborhood of 50 to 60 percent 
of collections in delivering obstetric care in this portion of Georgia. 
Unfortunately, now we see physicians in a squeeze where we 
cannot afford to live on SO percent collections, I have seen during 
10 years the insurance premium for our malpractice insurance go 
from approximately $2,000 for ths recommended coverage, up to 
over $20,000. Trapped 4n this is only the specialist but the 
family practitioner who has provided a total family practice type of 
service. 

The liability issue within the last year has caused my hospital, 
where about 800 babies are delivered a year, 1 to have two of the 
physicians say* "we have had it, we cannot take this type of pres- 
sure/' and to step practicing obstetrics, causing the other two phy- 
sicians to start to look for alternatives to providing delivery sup- 
port Fortunately , 'Jiere was some money received from the State 
through a nurse-midwifery grant that allowed our hospital to en- 
courage al! obstetricians to continue care. Unfortunately, within 
the lasc 2 weeks the only other hospital providing obstetric care in 
our large health district has had announced to them by the three 
family practitioners and the one obstetrician, that because of the 
increased premiums they will no longer provide obstetric care in 
the Crisp County Hospital, The county commissioners and the hos- 
pital, are looking at the situation now, but we see a hospital with 
over 450 deliveries, where no one will assume the care of any of the* 
obstetric patients. It is particularly hard hitting the patients who 
normally go to the public health departments for their care. 

I think this pretty well summarizes the effect of the liability 
crisis on the obstetricians, the certified nurse-midwives, and some 
of the programs that have been set up and have been effective 
Gentlemen, we need, our patients need, our physicians need, the 
certified nurse-midwive* ueed the liability crisis addressed and ad- 
dressed very quickly. Thank you for the opportunity to speak to 
you today. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Schley Gatewood, M.D., follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Schley Gatewood, M.D*. Amkricuo, GA 

Sianter County* with it* cou&ty it«t Atnrlcu** oecrgl** i« the csatsr of en 
*4j**t coaaty health *i*>dl*trlct* Anertcu* Is * tow with 16*522 population 
end * ceuety population of 30 1 200* in* eight co^tiu, die crimed ee the 
10441* flint «tu, coexist 2,700 equere illu. The KLddle Flint ere* 1* 
in tbe northern *Otitb*ffst quadrant of Georgia* the total population of this 
ere* 1* 93,000* Fifty percent of the population ie unite with l*ee than U 
of the nifiortty being other than black* tb* ntdiuat incase for the eree ie 
$13,4(2* frtnty-i t**n h potest* t of tht population in below poverty level. 
Qfteegtloyaent in veil above overage. 

th* Urgeet hoapltal for tha Middle Flint «ra« la the Suater Regional Boa- 
piptl la An*ricu* t with 171 bade* delivering 900 beMe* par year. The 
prtrp Gcmty Hospital la tha eecoad largest hospltel end baa 70 tede t de- 
livering 450 hablee per yesr. These ere the only h capital* In the Middle 
Flint ere* vnich provide obstetric service at the prcaent. 

The availability of .service* In the Hlddla flint erae la effected hy «eny 
of tha coeettfi fettoro preeent In the rural itm of Georgia vnich do not 
Have easy geographic eceec*:>bllity to large teecbing hospitals* The teecb- 
ing hospital* in cloeeat proximity to the Middle Flint erae era 30 to 50 * 
ullt* f ron" ita bounderiee. 

the Hlddla Flint arte haa health department* offering prenatel cere, provided 
by phyeictaa** nur*e->pr*Gti£ loner* and cart if lad nidvlvee. These have been 
preeant in ell eight cowtlea for the lnat tan year*. The deal red trend 
toward* cloeing of th* saaller ofcetetric unite 10 illuatreted by the fact 
that in 19 there vara four obstetrician* and two. certified ourte-ttLdvive* 
in the hunger Regional Boapltel end nine general prettlticnere delivering 
in another. five boapltel** In 1985 there vara four obstetric Laos end three 
certified nur**-etW*iT*e in the Sutftar Regional Boapltel end one obetetrltlen 
end three geneml practitioner* delivering in the only other obstetrical 
ttit vfeieh U the Crisp County Hospital* In 1975 tner* v*a still e handful 
of gram? iddwi*** functioning in iba sight county ere*, the decade from 
19*3 to 1985 va* * decade of «dvanc*n*nt in the availability of quality 
prenatal cere. Ins cloeing of the stall unit* vblch vara leee than eda- 
qoetely eteffed tree a en^or *cccaplleb**nt without leaving patient* greeter 
than 30 adnute* f av*y fron hospital facilitlaa. 
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tfcdictid funding for delivery and foe payments to the hospltsl snd physi- 
cian incrsfssd Appreciably during this time. A system of reglonsllted care 
*&4 referral'Wn* davelopad, Thar* vu increased ussge of certified ttdMe- 
mldvlva* And nurse pr»c tic loners* The VIC program continued ro expend In 
the. are** At Georgia MSrarnal High fciak Program waa ex -nded until In 
1985 It Mrttd approximately Z t 700 vOMd throughout the etete with e budger 
of 4*5 alllloo dollars per year * The greeteet problem during thle ten veer 
time vm rhe problem of cross county payment for Indigent cere for obstetric 
patient** The Middle Flint erem.fscsd* to s lesssr extent* the eeseult on 
the two-prof lr hospitals by the for-profit hotplrel torpors t lone* 

Jhe two nom-?roflr hospitals with operational obsrerric unite heve continued 
to accept croee cowty indigent patienra* Approximate ly V of ell deliveries 
et both the hoeplrelt were Mtdlcald perlente with approximately lj the 
ptrlente being delivered being full per perlente* premrsl cere wee rcedlly 
evelleble through rhe public heelth departments regardless of financial stetua 
with assignment to the privet*, phyel dsn on e roterlng basis. The physicians 
bed *po radically provided prenetel cere for Medicaid end high risk perlente 
within ebelr offices* Thu greetest berrlers to cere during the lssr ten 
years for the Middle Flint sres hsve been transportation for patients from the 
wore dletsnt outlying srees of rhe counties Involved, education of the 
neceaslry for cere, and sttltudlnsl problea* among clinical end aedlcel stsff 
causing embarrassment or undue delay In the process of obtaining cere* 

A crisis to the availability of csre hss emerged within the last year* Ir 
Is related ro the liability crisis which has been a national problem but has 
eccelereted to the point thet ell of the providers of obstetric cere In the 
eight county area hsve ssrloualy considered stopping the precrlce of obstetrics* 
Much of rhe consldcrstlon of stopping practice has been the emotional Impact 
of the change In attitudes regarding "malptectlce" and tha changing phyalclW 
pstlenr relerlouahlp* Much has been on an economic basis* The price of 
liability Insurance has gone In ten years from less then $2,000 for the 
mlalsml recommended level of coverage to greater then $20,000 for any physi- 
cian who delivers mora rhen approximately 30 bebl«a per veer* Despite the 
raialng of delivery fees from approximately $300 In 1975 to an average 
of $1,000 In 1966* the obatetriclan'a teke-hofte P*y has declined In the last 
few years* This phenomena la probably the economic aspect of the malpracrlce 
phenomenon end hee peculiarly hard-hit the rural obstetrician. 

It bos bean an accepted aspect of rural practice In Southwest Georgia that the 
collection rsts for obstetrics Is In the nleghborhood of SO - 601, ss opposed 
to the typical urban prmcclca* In ths clry the petlent Is able to be die- 
mlsssd to rhs care of the large hosplrsls providing s reaching Service* If 
the pat lane fails to prepay her obstetric fee* Raising the fee for obstetric 
ssrvlce furthsr lowers the percentsge of collecclons among patient* who 
ere nor on funded progiams end. of course, has no effect on those who are on 
Ktdicaid or stste funded programs* 
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tfc tha Fell of 1985 two of the obttetrlclau* In Amerlcu* had announced that 
they would scop providing obotetrlc care for e period of tine end sropped 
taking mv peticnts* This l«fc the'two remaining obststrlclens with rbe 
prospect* of 'delivering between 900 and 1,000 bab las, Onwilling to shoulder 
ttal* load and with difficulty is recruiting because of low comparative ««!*- 
tie* to other physicians/obstetricians In urban sreee, tha two remaining 
obststrlclens began considering offers for employment eltevbere* Tha eltua- 
tion vsa Temporarily altered and corrected when the boopltal agreed to under- 
write tha care of nonfunded indigent patients and agreed to do the secre- 
r trial portion of filing for Medicaid for the obstetricians* (The hassles 
of obtaining funds through the Mt dies id reimbursement system sre one of the 
greatest frus tret lone for physicians who do accent tble for* of reimbursement* > 
In addition,* tha hospital, the physician* end the Sumter County Heelrb De- * 
portmeut were able to obtain a substantial grant to fully Implement the use 
of certified nurse-udovives In total obstetric care* the effect of this fund- 
ing wee that tha physicians salaries were raised to a level that they could 
afford to pay tbe rising insurance premiums, at least for the presenr tine* 
There Is a prediction for en approximately 50% Increase within tbe next year* ? 
The new plan of funding vat sufficient Incentive to encourage the two physi- 
cians who had dropped obstetrics to re-enter the practice of obstetrics. 

tftthio the last month, the Crisp County Hospital, which delivered approxi- 
mately 450 babies In 1985, has been notified by Its obstetric staff of 
three general practitioners and one obstetrician rhet they will no longer 
accept new obstetric patients* The decision of the general practitioners 
was based on the elevation of their liability prejnluoe to that ol practicing 
obstetric lsns* Unable to make this type of payment they mad* the decision to 
stop obstetrics, leaving tbe lone obstetrician without suppoit sod with 450 
deliveries to perform without help. At the present, a solution to this prob- 
lem Is being sought by the bospltsl authority and the county conoiss loners* 
The Crisp County physlclsna have further refused to provide back up for the 
prenatal clinic* In their county and no (eechanlee has been developed yet to 
beck the nurses who bo ratal ly provide csre rbere. Patlenrs ere being U 1} to 
try to find physicians in other counties who will accept Medicaid patient** 
This, of course, leaves Medicaid pstlents with the problem of obtsinlng 
prenatal care having to travel a minimum of 30 miles for clinic or pbyslclen 
visits* 

Providers Who have been very Involved, es all the physicians have In the 
Middle Flint area, with supporting the health departments In tha past and 
being pleased with the many Improvements over the last ten years are now 
foaling the economic neceaalty of withdrawing from a practice that they love* 
The reduction in infant mortality Which they wotked for Is beginning to 
erode in the preeence of cutbacks in the programs which have made eucb great 
strides* The rural physician has a long tradition of accepting all types of 
patients re&erdle** of their financial status. Indeed, there has been a 
gtest Joy in tbe variety and fullness of dealing with life and culture In lta 
full range of existence* In e rut el area where there Is euch a great jted for 
phyelclens to be available to he Indigent petleate, the fear of the indgent 
patient being the one most likely to sue end the economic squ*e*e telate^ to 
insutance have left the physician with little hope of imminent change* Leek 
of funding fot complete laboratory tooting and testing for high risk or 
problem patient* threaten* both the partem and the physician* The physi- 
cian might be more likely to be sued should a bad outcome ensue* 
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The inevitable ecenario arises where one of the many cotwmlcies such as 
Aeerieu* or Cordele will haw all it* obstetricians discontinue with the prac- 
tice of Obttatrlcs. The tine for action Is now to prevent what teetae so 
otherwise Inevitable. We oust find * way to provide out obstetrician* and 
nurse-Bi&rivas with protection ftoa tht ttlfunctioning liability $yst«ti. 
The rural area* of our county will find these elves without obstetric care 
and only those who can readily afford to travel to the larger centers and 
pay the higher obstetric prices will receive obstetrical care in the tradi- 
tional system. 



I, Schley Gatevood, Jr., M.ih 
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Chairman Mi lies Ms. Moseley, 

STATEMENT OF JULIA MOSELEY, F.N,P., DIRECTOR, WILSON 
CLINIC, GUMMING, GA 

Ma Moseley. My name is Julia Moselfey, I am a family nurse 
practitioner and the director of the Wilson Clinic in dimming, GA, 
a community health service. We are governed by a board of direc- 
tors and we- receive a Federal grant for 70 percent of our operation 
under the .Public Health Service Act, We have been involved in 
prenrital issues since 1979 when we first opened I think* that our 
community is very typical of the problems that we are seeing in 
thiQ area around the country. For that reason, I would like to just 
briefly outline what has happened in the last 3 years. 

In September 1988, the four family physicians in our community 
quit deoverfcg babies* They could not afford to do *hat any longer, 
due to t^eir malpractice problems, due to the high rate of unpay- 
ing— nonpaying customers and also because they were family phy- 
sicians where obstetrics was only a portion of their practice. One of 
those physicians was an employee of the clinic. She resigned and 
one of the main reasons she resigned was that she had delivered 50 
women in the last year with no obstetrical backup, no provision for 
emergency cesarean section, you know, pretty well isolated out on 
her own. 

At that, time our health department did not provide prenatal 
care. After our physician left, our clinic did not provide prenatal 
care and women received no care. This period of tune lasted about 
14 months. In December 1984, our county commissioners contracted 
with a county north of us, where Dahlonega is located, with a new 
obstetrician who had just come to town and he agreed to deliver 
women that the clinic had seen and provided prenatal care to. This 
lasted 6 months when he had gotten his fill of the rural area and 
left and went home. He found that it was very difficult to be the 
only obstetrician in a six-county area. 

Again, we were faced with the decision of whether to continue 
providing prenatal care at the clinic. We felt we had no other 
choice and we did* For about 6 months, we delivered prenatal care 
to women and these women had their medical records and they 
walked in in labor to metropolitan Atlanta hospitals. This was a 
very critical tune for our staff, for our patients and for the obstetri- 
cians who were forced to deliver these women, at 2 o'clock in the 
morning, that they had never seen, would never get paid for and 
had no idea about The women were sicker, they were younger, 
they were at risk in many, many wajrs. 

We met with the hospital staffs in several hospitals and were 
finding that during this tmye the malpractice crisis was really 
coming to the forefront and the physicians who had once been will* 
ing to deliver uncompensated care to a certain percentage of pa- 
tients were simply unwilling to do so at all, They, of course, could 
do nothing when the women showed up in labor, they had to deliv- 
er them, but that did not make for a very good situation for our 
patients. Fortunately, in November 1985, we were able to contract 
with a new obstetrician in north Atlanta, We have moved all 
around the north Georgia area now, and die works at the clinic a 
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half a day a week and delivers women at a hospital north of Atlan- 
ta. This will continue until August, when we have been very fortu- 
nate in recruiting a National Heal tlr Service Corps obligated obste- 
trician. This young woman will be lotated in Dahlonega which is 
one county north of us and she will be the only obstetrician in the 
six-cOuftjy area. I just hope that she r will last 
' I am finding that things have changed a great deal in the last 5 
years* as far as the priyate sector's willingness and ability to con- 
tinue to deliver health care to the uncompensated patients* and I 
am finding (hat our women, had fewer choices to make. Even if 
they" can afforS it, they have a long way to drive. All of our women 
are married and they are working and they are not* you know, 
what you would thhuc of as typically popr. If they had Medicaid* 
they do not have anyone who will take tHem anyway.' So, the unin- 
sured and the poof are in the same boat when it comes to obstet- 
rics. 

We found recently in a survey that the average obstetrical 
charge in the north Atlanta area is $1*600 to $2,000 for the obste- 
tritional lean for a normal delivery > and when you add in the hos- 
pital bill, and the anesthesia fee, and the pediatrician's fee* you 
nave got about a $3 f 000 to $5*000 bill to, be paid before the seventh 
month antf that is very difficult even for a family that has a good 
income,' 

1 really would like— I would like to thank you for asking me to 
come and for taking your time to really think through these issues 
that I think are becoming very critical* ^specially the liability issue 
in obstetrics. 

Thank you* 

[The prepared statement of Julia Moseley follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Julia Moseley, Family Nubse Practitioner and the Ex* 
scurrvE Director of the George E. Wblson Memorial Health Services in Cum* 
ming, G A . 

I am a Family Nurse practitioner and the Executive Director of the George B. 
Wilson Memorial Health Services in Cumnurig, Georgia. The Wilson Clinic is a com- 
munity health faciUty funded under section 330 of the Public Health Service Act. 
We are governed by a board of directors and employ a Family Physician, a nurse 
practitioner, a part-time 0B-GYN, and four support staff. Our mission is to provide 
primary health care to individuals at risk in our community. Individuals at risk in- 
clude the poor, the uninsured, and the marginally insured. The uninsured popula- 
tion is one that is growing rapidly in our 'society. As health care costs use and habil- 
ity r issues dominate the market delivering health care to this population becomes 
even mom difficult. Added to this isaue is the scarcity of health care resources in 
rural communities* The Wilson Clinic has been involved in perinatal care since its 
inception in 1979. During these last siz years, there has been a critical change in 
the accessibility of obstetrical services* As I believe that our experience illustrates 
well the problems associated with obstetrical services in rural area, I will now dis- 
cuss this issue' hi detail 

In September 1933, the four family physicians who provided obstetrical services in 
our community discontinued this portion of their practices* One of these physicians 
was an employee ot the Clinic who had resigned. Her decision to resign was greatly 
influenced ay the previous years* experience in delivering women as a Family Prac- 
tice physician with little obstetrical backup. The hospital then closed the obstetrical 
suite and we now have an opthamology unit where we once had a labor and deliv- 
ery area. The hospital a decision was based on several factors, one of them economic. 
Delivering an average of 100 women a year, moat of whom were unable to pav the 
full cost of care, it becamv difficult to actively recruit an OB-GYN to the private 
sector. From September 19S3 to December 1984, there was no access to prenatal care 
in our community of 50*000 people. The health department was unable to provide 
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prenatal care without a back-up and due to the resignation of our physician, we did 
not offer the services. However, women were still becoming pregnant, but rather 
than receiving prenatal care, they were walking into emergency rooms in surround* 
ing communities to have their babies. If they were able to afford care, they were 
forced to drive 20-30 miles to obtain care. In December 1084, our county contracted 
with a new OB-GYN in a county north of us to deliver the women who received 
their health care at the Wilson Clinic, This situation lasted sue months until this 
obstetrician* realizing the difficulties of a solo practice in a rural area, left and re- 
turned to his home in Kentucky, We were now faced with a critical decision. We 
could continue bo deliver prenatal care to those unable to obtain care or we could 
withdraw this service. We chose to continue prenatal care* From June of 1985 until 
November 1085 our patients walked in, in labor, to various hospitals in the metro- 
politan area of Atlanta* carrying with them their prenatal records from our Clinic 
Ibis period of tune was difficult for our staff, our patients, and the obstetricians 
who were forced to deliver someone they had never met and who would be unable to 
pay, their bill In, November 1085, the Wilson Clinic negotiated a contract with an 
obstetrician in north Atlanta, She continues to work at the Clinic Vx day per week 
and deliver our, patients in North Fulton Hospital In August of 1086, we will begin 
full time OB services through a NHSC physician who will be assigned to our clinic 
and will deliver women in St Joseph's Hospital in Dahlonega, We will then provide 
services to uninsured women in three counties and only hope that our obstetrician 
will be able to survive such a grueling ordeal. 

As you can see, we have been aggressive in our commitment to prenatal care, and 
have sought for a solution to this complex problem 

During the months that we provided prenatal care to women who were Labor & 
Delivery walk*in&, we came face to face with the current obstetrical crisis. The ob- 
stetricians in the private sector have become increasingly unwilling to provide un~ 
compensated care to what they perceive is a litiginous population. As these physi- 
cians pay exhorbitant liability premiums, they are making choices as to which of 
their- services : they can afford to give away. As the recently matriculated obstetri- 
cians are entering the marketplace, they must make decisions on where to locate. 
Rural areas with little obstetrical support and large numbers of uninsured or poor 
women are not attractive si *e& 

The patients^ however, have few choices to make. The women we see at the 
Wilson Clinic are predominantly young, uninsured, married women having their 
tint child. They don't have the luxury of paying for care in the private sector* The 
vast majority of our pregnant patients are in working families whose wages do not 
begin to cope with the high cost of care* The obstetricians charges in the private 
sector range from $1,600-^000 for a normal delivery. The hospital charges range 
from $1 ,800-12,400 for an uncomplicated delivery. Adding pediatric and anesthesia 
services, the full cost of card ranges from $3,200-$5,000* Even if the patients can 
afford it, transportation twenty to thirty miles is another problem. A family of mod- 
erate means finds this an impossible amount to pay before the seventh month of 
pregnancy. Women who live in very poor families and receive Medicaid fare no 
better. The private obstetrical community by and large does not accept Medicaid as 
reimbursement Who can blame them, as Medicaid reimburses the OB $$00 for a 
normal delivery* which is less than half of the physician's charges. 

The problem women face in accessing perinatal care are problems our entire soci- 
ety will face. To see a change in our appalling infant mortality rate, we must be 
aggressive in assuring that all children born in this country have access to quality 
c ire frrtm conception to birth. 

From the community health care perspective, my recommendations are as follows: 

(1) Bevtae the trend of regionalization of perinatal services and moving resources 
back into rural areas; 

(2) Community health center funding to perinatal programs in rural areas; 

(3) Medicaid reimbursement to physicians; 

(4) Closer examination of the state and local government's ability to assure access 
to care for all citizens, regardless of county of origin; 

(5) Further development of NHSC sites "* regard to perinatal issues* 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before this committee, I commend you 
for attempting to address this critical issue. 
If I can provide you with any further information, please do not hesitate to con* 



Chairman Millee, Thank you, and thank you to all members of 
the panel. 
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Dr. Lick, in your testimony, you talked about the establishment 
of a national rural policy reflecting the important concerns of rural 
America, one which will help raise the consciousness level. What 
are the important components of that policy? 

Dr. Lick. I think the most important element that, first of all, 
has to be addressed is that we are going to look at rural America 
differently than we have looked at rural America in the past 

There has been a psychology prevailing in America that what- 
ever rural America has is good enough, whatever that is, and as a 
result, when we address problems and concerns, we, first of all, 
have a tendency to do what you and I would do in our own lives 
and that is, we look at where we get the most bang for the buck on 
those bucks and so we go to problems in urban areas first because 
the mass of the people are there. 

So, the first element is that we have got to say we have serious 
problems, we have allowed rural America to drift too long. We 
have got to address these problem now as opposed to later when 
die gap widens* 

So the first element that needs to be there is we need to change 
our awareness, our perspective, our priority level. I think another 
element that needs to be there is to Sack off and examine what we 
are presently doing in America. We have lots of things happening 
in America that can help rural problems and yet we are not bring- 
ing those to the fore, we are not pulling those o'*t and utilizing 
them. 

To give you an example, in rural education, there have been 
seme movements in the Federal Government to pull together some 
rural initiatives. There is a committee that relates to the various 
departments within the Federal Government and they have been 
talking about rural education. 

Within the Department of Education, there is a mechanism for 
looking at the various units within the Department of Education 
and they have been talking about it The problem there is the atti- 
tude. Nobody really cares enough about the rural elements to make 
it happen. 

In the particular instance of rural education, ultimately the past 
Secretary cared enough that he said we are going to do it anyway. 
We are going to <lo it whether you want to or not and bo he created 
a new nigh-priority policy and ho began to initiate some new 
things that would bring about some changes. 

Unfortunately, tixe new policy that is there, dealing with rural 
education, it is a good policy, it is just kind of there quietly dying 
because those people who are in places to implement it and make 
things happen really are not making it happen and it has gone 
down from being a— maybe a beginning priority to not being a pri- 
ority. 

So it is there in ijlace, but it is not being used. 

I am not suggesting* for example, that a new organization should 
throw a lot of initial dollars necessarily at problems. I am suggest- 
ing that we need to create a mechanism that will allow us to set up 
higher priorities, to look at rural problems from a rural perspec- 
tive Often, we look at problems from an urban perspective and we 
try to urbanize the rural problems and sometimes that works and 
sometimes that fails. 
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I am suggesting redirecting dollars in some new* creative ways to 
impact some of the tremendous problems that exist across rural 
America. 

Chairman Miller. To what extent do you think that perhaps pol- 
icymakers — national policymakers and others— are trapped by this 
romantic notion of rural America. The notion that if you are poor, 
it is better to be poor in rural America than it is in a highly dense 
urban center? One reads your testimony f just the health care sta- 
tistics on strokes and heart attacks, et cetera* suggest that it is not 
as quite as pastorial as we think it is. 

Dr. Lick. The romantic idea is real. It is real for the part of those 
people who live in rural America and have the affluence to buy the 
things that others cannot buy. So, for the person who has an above- 
average income in rural America, it is a fantastic place to live f but 
unfortunately, so many of our people in rural America, they do not 
have that affluence. 

They cannot afford to go to Emory and get heart surgery. They 
cannot afford to go to the greatest clinic and have their baby deliv- 
ered They cannot afford to do those kinds of things, so that we 
have serious problems. We have a high level of people in rural 
America, who have a low education, they do not read or write well, 
they do not have a high income, they live in poor housing and all 
they are doing* in feet is perpetuating that in others* 

But for those who are affluent, for those who are more mobile, 
who can go t the romantic idea is true, it is true. 

Chairman Miller. What is the role of an institution, such as 
yours f in bringing together that kind of rural strategy? 

Dr. Lick. I feel that institutions like mine have a i^stfor role to 
play and, in fact, I /rould like to see us given the opportunity to 
play that rola 

We are trying right now f and there are others around the coun- 
try that are trying. State colleges and universities, for example, 
have a national program going on tomorrow that I will be function- 
ing at, in Atlanta, dealing with the urban economic development 
and we can play a role t but the problem is we need some help in 
doing that 

We need some help in finding some creative programs that will 
give us some dollars to go ahead and put our people to work in cre- 
ative new ways. But without some seed dollars, if you will t to show 
that something can actually have impact, we are not in a position 
to do very much because the dollars we get from the State are 
pretty much commmitted to those things that must be done f like 
teaching in the classroom 

But f yes, we have not touched upon the effective use of our insti- 
tutions o? higher educ»ti™\ particularly the State colleges and uni- 
versities that are distributed all over the place. . 

We have got 33 of them in Georgia and we are not in any posi- 
tion to really impact on the problem, but we need somebody to help 
us t with initiatives that will allow us to try some experimental 
things that will have some impact on these concerns- 

Chairman Miller. Dr. HoIloway f you are serving ll f 000 women, 
infants, and children in the WIC program currently. What kind of 
waiting list do you have? 
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Dr. Hollowav. WIC has a priority system for serving all women, 
infants, and children. Our waiting lists usually involve older chil- 
dren and postpartum women. Right now, we are not serving any 
postpartum women, so there is about a potential of 1,000 more 
women who could be on the program. We are able to serve all WIC 
priorities, 1 through 4. 

Chairman Miller, So, with respect to your program, we would 
not do 'well to listen to the advice that the program could serve ad- 
ditional populations if they just priority? You are already down to 
age 4 t right? 

Dr. Holdoway. Right. 

Chairman Miller. With respect to children? 
Dr. HoiitfWAY. That is correct. 
Chairman Miller. Thank you. Mr. Rowland. 
Mr. Rowland. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the ranking minority 
member, then I will let you come bade to me. 
Chairman Miller. All right 

Mr. Coats. Mr. Anderson, you obviously have had some success 
in the National Association for the Southern Poor in organizing 
the poor to provide self-help to address specific needs within a par- 
ticular location. 

Now you have just listened to the testimony of these doctors and 
health providers, on either side of you, they identified a very specif- 
ic problem that exists in rural counties, probably a rural county 
not unlike the profile of counties that you are serving in North 
Carolina, Virginia, and some other places. 

How would jrou address through your organization the problems 
that they identified? How would you go about doing that? 

Mr. Anderson. Well* perhaps it is best not to answer this in the 
abstract, but to refer directly to some of the successes we have had, 
as in Surry County, and as I have stated, the profile of Surry 
County was very much the profile of— as described by the lead wit- 
ness, Dr. Lick, and they have solved these problems. 

First— the first thing you have to do is get the support of the 
community and that you do by establishing the structure of the or- 
ganization. The organization is extensive so that any program will 
have the entire community's support 

The president of the organization, an ordinary working man— 
(we had one doctor in Surry County and he would handle some* 
thing like 60 to 65 patients a day) went out and he raised a half a 
million dollars from the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation. He was 
able to do that because they saw an organized community support- 
ing the effort 

They then brought in 3 doctors* and 12 specialists, and other 
medical specialists, and then he went out, since Robert Wood John- 
son does not give brick and mortar, he raised money enough, an- 
other half a million dollars, for a clinic. The health statistics im- 
proved tremendously and immediately. This was in the course of 
about 5 years. 

Mr. Coats. And this doctor was successful in doing this because 
he was able to identify community support for this type of effort? 

Mr. Anderson. That is right, and then they brought in the re- 
sources themselves, the iow income of the county did. 
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Mr- Coats. I wonder if Dr. Holloway or Dr. Gatewood would 
want to respond to that? Is that a workable model that perhaps 
you ought to be looking at? 

Dr. Gatewood. We have gone through a number of 

Mr. Coats. That is a bottom-up approach as opposed to a top* 
down approach. 

Dr. Gatewood. Yeah; we have gone through a number of differ- 
ent efforts to involye community. We have been through, in our 
area* two liobert Wood Johnson grants. We have failed in our area 
with these. 

Mr. Coats. Why have you failed and Surry County succeeded? 

Dr. Gatewood. I think that is a question that needs to be ad- 
dressed. I do not know enough about Mr. Anderson's program to 
make that judgment I do know that the further you get away from 
Atlanta or get £way from Columbus^-our health office— the louder 
you have to holler to get any funding. 

We have, h&d a program going which attempted to and has. actu- 
ally done a very good job of getting community support, and over 
the last k years, I think we have appealed to as many as 10 or 15 
grant issuing bodies to support our community program. The thing 
that I began to realise was that unless you have a full-time person 
to write grants, and you are as far away from Atlanta as we are, 
you have a very difficult time in getting a grant into the appropri- 
ate form to get money. 

Mr. Coats. Mr. Anderson, do you have a full-time person who 
does that? 

Mr. Anderson* No, we do not The funds that were raised by our 
organization were raised by the poor themselves, by private indi- 
viduals, by volunteer efforts* I think it comes down to this, if I am 
to make a general statement 

There are a lot of people who are concerned about poverty all 
over the South, more than before, frankly, in recent years* But you 
really cannot do much about a community of poverty if it depends 
on the efforts of a few individuals and this is, I think, the mistake 
that people make, that people who axe in this building now are 
people who are concerned about poverty, but then they have not 
gotten an organized community behind them and, you know, the 
interesting thing is, it really works like magic once you do* 

We have made strides in our county in not only the medical 
area, but in education and in other areas. We have gone out and 
we nave found talented youth* It is a very fine tiling— we had a 
competition among our organizations in 1981 and got a poor boy 
who could not get into college that year because he just could not 
afford it and in March he became one of the finalists in the Metro- 
politan Opera competition and came in second and 7 days later, 
TTcr. a scholarship to London's prestigious Guild H&J! School of 
Music. There is a lot of that talent out mere* 

But we have found it in many of the poor— the very poor, who 
we identified when J went down there 18 years ago, are graduating 
from medical schools, and law schools, and so forth. 

But as long as you have a minority in any community concerned 
with the problem of poverty, (and you do always have a few indi- 
viduals) I think you will not be successful* I was a part of the Fed- 
eral effort. I thought there was a better way* I left the marbled 
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hall, the Congress, 18 years ago, and went down, and tried it out, 
and it worked, and it is still working It is still producing results* 

I have not been in Surry County in 15 years. I established the 
Assembly of Surry 15 years ago and left and all of the benefits of 
our efforts were done by the people themselves. 

They organized th^rxesouroes *$nd they got the results. That is a 
little general, hut i welcome Ifi^one to go into those counties. I 
think It would 4 be an inspiration just to see a before-a* Rafter situa- 
tion with the Organizations we established called the Assembly. 

Mr. Coats. Well* that is quite a description of a model we prob- 
ably ought to be looking at, I want to commend you for your efforts 
along that line. ' 

tf&st otWother question of Dr. Lick. 

Dr. Lick^'we; this morning* had a brief introduction to the medi- 
cal program here at Mercer, which essentially is designed to pro- 
vide medical providers for rural Georgia communities. 

It is a decided effort on the part of individuals here to target a 
specific need of providing medical service to the small Georgia com- 
munities. Is Southern Georgia University doing anything similar to 
other fields? Are you trying to target your education to both at- 
tract and train and then send back Georgia students to meet specif- 
ic rural needs? 

Dr. Lick. We are. We were partly responsible for getting this 
medical school established and we are very much doing that. 

For example, we have a comparable program in nursing. It is a 
rural nursing program. We called it that and it is primarily to pre- 
pare first-class professionals to go out and practice in smaller com- 
munities, smaller hospitals, and community health centers. 

We have also put in a rural family nurse practitioner program. 
We have also gone after and gotten Federal funds to develop con- 
tinuing education, particularly for nursing home nurses. 

We are about to implement a master's degree program next year 
for rural nurses. The same kind of thing in a number of other 
areas, but the answer is, "Yes/* But the problem is the whole situa- 
tion is so larg£, so immense, that we are touching a part of it. We 
are not touching all the other allied health specialists, for example, 
which there are almost none in this part of Georgia, 

If you look at physical therapists, occupational therapists, and 
other kinds of health professionals, we have almost none and with- 
out some kind of funds to help us develop those programs and a 
willing State to let us do it, it is just not getting done. 

If you look for physical therapists, you would find two in our 
county and we are in great shape in comparison to others. There 
/.re almost no occupational therapists at all and we can go on to 
other kinds of health professionals. 

So, ths magnitude of the problem is immense and that is part of 
what I talked about In terms of creating a psychology of priorities, 
so these things are importer \. Do not just put programs in Atlanta 
and Augusta, put some programs out where they are actually going 
to provide practitioners to go into the rural areas and we are not 
doing that in America right now. 

So, the answer is/'Yes, we are/' We are trying to do more hut so 
much more is needed and that is true in rural education as well as 
rural health. That is true itf just a number of areas. 
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So, the problems are so great, going back to Congressman Mil- 
ler's comments, the organization he asked a question about, really 
needs to have an ability to create an awareness. 

We do not even have good national data on what is the situation 
in rural America relative to the rural health. That data is not 
good. We have very little and it is not good, v 

We need a national study, to say what really is—what are the cir- 
cumstances of rural health in rural America versus urban Amer- 
ica. Wfe do not really know. We have done some studies here in 
Georgia 4 and we know pretty well, but we do not know nationally 
very welf-?nd until we say this is an immense problem that has 
severe consequences and really go at it as a priority, we will contin- 
ue to have serious problems, 

Mr. Coato. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

ChfBrmanMiLLEB. Mr. Rowland. 

Mr* Rowland: Thank you, Mr: Chairman. 

I want to direct this question to Dr. Gatewood and Dr. Hotioway, 
too. { was struck by what you said about decreasing the number of 
hospitals from eight to two. We have seen this taking place in the 
rural areas over the past several years. 

I wonder how much you think the activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment may be contributing to that decrease? For example, the 
development of primary, secondary* and tertiary hosptials moving 
health care out of the more rural areas because primary hospitals 
are not able to meet certain criteria set hy the Federal Govern- 
ment 

The regionalization of our country into areas where less is paid 
in one area than in another, area, the apparent inequity in reim- 
bursement of Medicare and Medicaid for more rural areas, these 
are things that I have been aware of over the years and become 
more acutely aware of since I have been in the Congress, 

Do you have the same sort of feeling as I do, that perhaps while 
the Federal Government has been trying to help provide care in 
rural areas, they have in fact been doing just the opposite? 

Dr. Holloway. I feel very definitely that is the case. 

like I say, our hospital system, our health care system developed 
as a result of a Federal initiative, the Hill-Burton Act, that wanted 
to make health care accessible to the population. Our area is liter 
ally as lug as the State of Massachusetts; while you might have 
only 6,000 or 8,000 people in a county, that county could oe tremen- 
dously large; so small hospitals were set up, 14 of them in a 16- 
county area. 

What has happend with DRG's and with the health care reim- 
bursement situation is that « large hospital in the area will set up 

a ***** *~ -ix— w*jr— nnr«L lL a i 
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make money, et cetera They do not set up programs that .will at- 
tract indigent patients and patients that have no money. This 
really erodes the financial base for the small hospitals when the 
paying patients and patients who have resources go out of town. 

I think that is one of the crises of our situation is that we are 
caught in a changing health care economy. In our area, the system 
was set up one way and the rules have aU changed. We really lack 
providers. We do not have any private practice psychiatrists in our 
erea at all and we need many other specialists. 
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Dr. Gatewood. I would agree with that I do think that one of 
the problems is to set limitations for different sizes on hospitals 
and in trying to be sure that the obstetric care was quality care. In 
a hospital which only delivered 100 babies, we have discovered that 
that is almost impossible in this day and time. 

The tertiary system, secondary level and primary level system 
obstetric care in Georgia has been one of the very best things that 
has happened. It has, to a certain extent, hurt the viability of the 
rest of tne services provided and that need to be provided locally. 

So it is very difficult to (T^t the degree of discernment of what 
should remain primary*type care and what should be moved up on 
a tiered system* I think this has caused a good bit of the confusion, 
particularly t complicated by the for-profit hospital corporations. 
They are indeed taking tremendous advantage of the nonprofit hos- 
pitals who must depend on cost sharing. It is a very complex issue. 

Mr. Rowland. Am I hearing you say that for-profit hospitals are 
working as a detriment to providing health care in rural areas? 

Dr. Gatewood. I think very much so when you look at hosptials, 
such as ours, where we must offer all services, including obstetric 
care. 

We M T /e a tremendous expense from delivering a high percent- 
age of indigent patients, and our charges are as high or higher 
than tile for-profit hospital that is 40 miles away, which because 
they do have an elevated rate of collections, are able to have very 
fine facilities. They are carpeted and have a lot of amenities that 
are not necessary but that are much appreciated. 

So, our hospital is losing the paying patient because we are 
having to take care of the deficit patient and it is a very, very seri- 
ous problem for the size community, which supports a nonprofit 
secondary level hospital. 

Mr. Rowland. Mr. Anderson, yrill you address that? You appar- 
ently are not having that kind of problem in the area where you 
have such great success? Can you look at that a little bit and give 
us some idea about why you are doing so well and others have not 
done well in other areas? 

Mr, Anderson. Again, I have not done it nor do I know the de- 
tails. I cannot tell you in detail how they did it All I can tell you is 
that they have done it They have had success. 

Mr. Rowland. Just one other comment and question. Mr. Chair- 
man. 

All three of you who are involved in medical care now, find the 
liability problem to be in a crisis situation at this point. 

I know— I was contacted by some mid wives in New York City 
about the problem and. in fact, their liability pretty soon was going 
to cost more than what they made annually in order to stay in 
business. We find that to be a severe problem in the State of Geor- 
gia, regardless of the cost for it? Is 1 that true or not? 

Ms. Moseley. If I may, in hiring the National Health Service 
Corns obstetrician, I had to do a perspective analysis of the insur- 
ance policy for the 4 years that she would be here. Before the St. 
Paul rate hike, it would have been $100,000 for the 4-year period 
and if they had gotten what they had asked, it would have been 
$160,000 for the 4-year period and for a Federal-funded center, that 
is, you know, $25,000 to $40,000 a year for a policy which is almost 
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what we pay our family physician, you know, and that to us was 
just— we could not have borne that cost. That is why she has been 
hired federally and I am sure the private sector would feel this 
much greater than we do. 

Dr. Gatewood. I pay approximately 25 percent of what my take* 
home pay is for malpractice premiums. One of the problems that 
w$ run into now is that in the rural areas* even if we raise our 
fees— as we have in the last 10 years* from $300 for delivery to 
$1,000 for .delivery— my salary does not rise* We do not recruit 
well. We cannot tell a young doctor who is getting out of residency, 
unless he has, some very strong altruistic streak in him, that he 
should come to the rural area and deal with a lower salary, plus 
th6 insecurity of what the Government funding is for providing 
care. We will very soon find other problem areas such as the Cor- 
dele situation, where there are no doctors willing to deliver babies. 
I think you will soon find that there will be a town the size of 
Americus where we deliver 1,000 babies where no obstetricians are 
willing to practice. 

The stress of his financial crunch and the tremendous emotional 
stress is great The wholesome feeling that we had in our physi- 
cian-patient relationship and the rewards that there were 10 years 
ago are now gone. We are at the point where there is a negative 
air in the practice of obstetrics. 

Mr. Rowland. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Yes. Mr. Lick* you mentioned the absence of hard 
data on rural health. Is there any educated guess as to the extent 
of illiteracy on the education side in rural areas in Georgia? 

Dr. Lick. Yes, there are estimates. They are better than the 
health estimates and illiteracy in rural Georgia is relatively high. 
Somewhere between 20 and 30 percent is the current estimate of 
illiteracy in the State of Georgiv. 

The expectation is that this costs the State of Georgia some $9 
billion a year in lost and economic revenue. 

Mr. Levin. So the estimate is that illiteracy in rural areas 
ranges between 20 and 30 percent? 

Dr. Lick. Yea The problem — you see, the problem — you can pick 
it apart with pieces, but it is a total problem. You just have a badly 
underaerved area and it ranges all the way from the youngster, 0 
to 3 or 4 or 5 years old, where wo have homes where there was 
little education in the parents, there is little reading, there are not 
very many stimuli for the child, there is no reading to the child 
and you start a person who is going tj have a diminished potential 
throughout life because of that very beginning. 

And it is not that we can turn it all around and correct the 
whole problem, but we can make it so much better than it is and if 
we do not, then all we do is recycle generation after generation, 
someone who is a problem and those same kind of problems can 
perpetuate health problem*, education problems, adult illiteracy 
problems, criminal problems, unemployment problems, economic 
problems, all the way through. 

So, really, when you look at the system in rural America* 1 am 
suggesting that you look at the totality of the system in rural 
America and that is the kind of organization one needs that has 
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enough clout, enough ability to say* "We have a lot of problems 
and here is how we need to address these various problems," 

Adult illiteracy in the §tate of Georgia is very, very high. My in- 
stitution is just beginning to get into that area. We have got the 
first small — quality basic education is the name of our new law in 
Georgia—grant tb try to do something about that and we are begin- 
ning that thrust now and it is a major problem. 

Mr, Levin. Thank you. 

Br. Gatewood responded to Mr. Coat's question, whether you had 
any comments on Mr, Anderson's testimony. I wonder if Dr. 
Hollowly or Ms. 

Ms, Moseley. Moseley, 

Mr, Levin [continuing]. Ma Moseley had any reactions 

Br, Hoixoway, We have had various communities who have had 
good community organization and have good local success stories. 

Sister Mary Fetrosky is in the audience today from Jeff Davis 
County and they have gotten a Robert Wood Johnson grant They 
have established a health care center and that county today is in 
much, much better shape health*care-wise than it was 5 years ago. 

Unfortunately* that county does not affect the county next door 
and in the rural areas, if I do something in Waycross, it does not 
help the people in Blackshear which is 8 miles awa^ 

T grew up m a small* rural place in South Carolina named Ware 
Shoals and today as I drive through Honea Path, which is 8 miles 
away, I get this terrible feeling because I hate those people so 
much, (Laughter.] 

Dr, Hoiloway. It is a big problem. Rural areas have a great deal 
of conflict between towns; therefore, community organization has 
by nature* in a rural area, got to be very* very local 

It is hard to do much community organization when you have 

fot counties that have less than a 5,(H)0*population base and over 
6 percent unemployment. So, it is the magnitude of the problem, I 
guess, that I would like to emphasize, 

Ms. Moseley, Well* our clinic would not be there if r/e had not 
had some Dominican nuns come to the area in 1976 and begin a 
ministry base among low-income people* where the people who 
needed the program determined the program, whatever it may be, 
from food to clothing to health io housing ana they have been very 
successful 

We do not have — we have a referral relationship with them. 
They do a lot of our counseling— but their program is such that if 
someone is in need, they m^st contribute back to the community to 
receive the assistance, you know. It is a give-and-take self help kind 
of situation, but — and they ^ere very helpfiil with obstetrics when 
we had no one to deliver at all. 

They got riders who would drive women down to Grady Hospital, 
which was about^a 1-hour drive to the intercity of Atlanta, These 
women were particularly at risk for problems. 

They were able to help in that way, but the obstetrical problem 
is so expensive and so large that it does go beyond, I think, the 
scope of volunteer services. 

Mr, Levin. Mr. Anderson, as I finish my 5 minutes, I would ap* 
preciate it if you could send us more information about activities 
perhaps focused on Surry County, It strikes me, listening to your 
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testimony and reactions, that we tend to get hung up or caught up 
in either/or propositions, top down, bottom up. 

In many of the early poverty programs, you were a part of it, 
participation was mandated by the poor. Going through your testi- 
mony* and it does not have all the details, amidst the description of 
self-help, there is a lot of reference to governmental programs. 

People built houses with FHA programs. They started education 
expansion by a new school. It is not clear how it was funded. So, I 
think it would be helpful if you could send us the details* including 
funding sources* for example* for expanded education programs. 

How much title I moneys there might have been, the change in 
teacher ratios, from— what was it, 30-something to— — 

Mr. Anderson. Forty-five to one to 17 to 1. 

Mr. Levin. It would be interesting to know where the money 
came from. That is a major shift and probably required a lot of re- 
sources. So t if you could send us the details, I think all of us would 
be interested in receiving that. 

Mr. Anderson. I would be glad to do that I would just like to 
say that so much of the antipoverty effort is dealing with pieces of 
the problem instead of with the whole thing. Today we are concen- 
trating primarily on health and there is an interrelationship with 
all the problems and this is why I think that you really do t but if 
you *vant to deal with aU the problems, you have to organize an 
institution that addresses all of the problems. 

Second, insofar as your specific question is concerned, 1 will be 
glad to. I think that so many of the problems that our organiza- 
tions have dealt with, deals with a combination of private and 
public fiinds and I think that that is how you deal with a lot of the 
problems you have. 

In the case of the medical problem in Surry County, they started 
out with a foundation grant Then they wanted to build a clinic 
and they went out and they got a combination of private funds. 

The clinic that they built in Surry County, the first grant was 
$125,000 from a white resident in Sun7 County who was wealthy, 
in a county in which the races had very little contact 

In Portsmouth, VA> they wanted to start a trading program for 
the hardcore unemployed. So, they went out from private sources 
and raised these funds and the program was so successful that the 
city of Portsmouth, the placement rate was 80 percent, taking the 
hardcore unemployed off the street, making them carpenters and 
plumbers, and so forth. 

So, th& city itself took over the funding of the program on a level 
of $100,000. So thai it really does depend on the type of problem 
that you have, the remedy that you are applying, but 1 would be 
glad to send you that information. 

[Information referred to follows:] 
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Acella County, Ve started a daycare tenttr thtcugh privart contributions , 
Appoaattox, Vt or^anited ■ nur**ty ethool Progmsi wMch pronpred the 
county gotirnBtnt to initiate ■ couaty-widt kindtrgarten program 

Juttinghaaj V* set up a pig cooperative ind a quilting tooptrativ* 
through private funding* 

Halifax County, Vt eti up a r*tre*tien progta* through fundi contributed 
by the Savt The Children Federari«n> 

Tht enoraua arridea In tdutatloemade In tountie* *uch a* Surry, Vi 
were tct«tpliahed with local govam^enral fundi, buc 3ufr*tia*iai thangea 
in aPPtoith to education* 

Reipvttfully , 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you to all members. 
Dr Lick. Mr. Chairman. * 
Chairman Miller, Yes. 

Dr. Lick. May / just make one more comment? 

Coming back to the broad base of the concerns that we have 
raised this morning* you know, it is going to take an extremely 
complex networking arrangemc it to solve gome of the problems we 
are talking about 

Let me .suggest there is already part of that in place right now. It 
is just not being used effectively. 

It is being used as it was used 20 and 30 and 40 years ago, as 
opposed to being updated and modernized to really serve rural 
America and mat is our cooperative extension offices around 
America. 

We have a network with coop extensions in every State* coming 
through the State university system. They are in every county in 
America and so you really have already a network in' place to serve 
rural America, but we will have to change the sense of their prior- 
ities, the sense of their goals, the sense of their outreach and we 
will have to encourage diem to work with other institutions of 
higher education* other social agencies and ro forth. But, in fact, 
there is a rather major network in place and if we co'tld bring 
them up to date and say your role is to really serve rural America 
directly and importantly, you would see a tremendous change 
within a 5- to 10-year period in the kinds of problems we are talk- 
ing about 

Chairman Miller Thank you. 

I want to thank the parel for highlighting a number of problems 
for the committee. I think it is important It is clear that the 
region can't compete if it continues to lose the number of children 
that it does, for health reasons or educational reasons; our society 
as a whole cannot retain its strength under those circumstances. 

Let me just say that the members of this committee and the 
Members of Congress are really quite excited about the southern 
Governors initiative that was brought to the Congress last week* in 
terms of extending Medicaid eligibility to those populations now 
not covered in a number of States* those that fall oetween State 
eligibility and Federal poverty levels. It is an interesting bill be- 
cause you will find both Ted Kennedy and Strom Thurmond are 
coauthors of that legislation, along with many Members of the 
House and the Senate on a bipartisan basis. As pointed out by this 
panel. The earlier we start to attack these problems among our 
children* the greater benefits and payoff that we will see. So, in 
one way, we see the South troubled by these problems and in an- 
other way, we see the South taking the initiative to nationally ad- 
dress those probiens that they have had so much experience with* 

So thank you very much for your time. 

The next panel will be made up of Mark Akers, who is the direc- 
tor of industrial development for the State of Indiana; Polly Porter, 
who will be accompanied by her son, Howard, from Metter, GA; 
and Dr. John Ikerd, who is the department head and professor of 
agricultural economics from the University of Georgia; Dr. Chrys- 
fcal Barranti, who is extension home economist, from the human de* 
velopment department of the University of Geofgia; Dr. Dennis 
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Orthiter, who is director* center for work and family .'"lies from 
the University of Georgia and Louise Hill, who is the women's co- 
ordinator for the Georgia Farm Bureau from Macon, t GA. 

Once again, yot: can see how we get into these questions and an* 
swers in the period of time allowed us and so to the extent, again, 
which you can summarize, so that members of the committee will 
have an opportuity to ask questions, it would be appreciated. 

Also, I would like to ask — if there are no objections, I would like 
to ask that Ms.* Porter be allowed to go first since Howard has been 
standing here all morning very patiently. He got up at 8 this morn- 
ing and had breakfast with the members of the chamber of com- 
merce and members of this committee and I think Howard and his 
sister may have other things to do than listen to us. 

So wc are going to let you t Polly, if you do not mind, go first and 
you can proceed in the manner in which you are most comfortable. 

STATEMENT OF POLLY PORTER, MOTHER* METTER* + GA, 
ACCOMPANIED BY HOWARD PORTER 

Ms. Porter. Thank you. 

First of all, on behalf of my family and other families across the 
United States* I want to thank all of you for caring. I hope that I 
can help you begin to understand the experiences that not only my 
family* but other families just like ours are gomg through as v/e 
try to survive this farm crisis. 

1 would also like to say when I refer to a way of life, I am not 
referring to the wqy of life Ur. Lick was talking ahou* I am refer- 
ring to a good way of life in rural Georgia 

I would like to tell yo- *bout my family. Our daughter, Mary 
Ann, is 5 and she is in ki .rgarten. Howard, her brother* is 7 and 
he is in the first grade at Metter Primary School. I hope he does 
not turn off the microphone. 

My husband* Robert, is employed by the Pineland Mental Health 
Department at a center for the mentally and physically handi 
capped citizens and I am a health and physical education teacher 
at Metter Middle School. 

To explain to you the full effect the farm crisis has had on our 
family would be almost impossible. The economic side is not so 
hard. We can all write down a dollar figure, but to tell you how 
things have made us feel is a lot harder to put into words* 

I con tell you about the land* the equipment, the animals and 
the house that we lost, but how can I tell you about the way of life 
that we are now missing? 

First of all, I would like to go back a few years and *rive you a 
brief history of our family. When Robert returned from Vietnam 
and I graduated from Georgia Southern College, we were married 
and we lived a year in Florida while he completed his tour of duty 
for the Air Force. Soon after we moved back to Metter, we found a 
farm with a housa and we arranged to purchase this farm. I guess, 
personally, this was one of the most exciting and happy times of 
my life because my dream of being a farmer's wife and of living in 
a wooden house on a dirt road was coming true. 
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The farming was not easy itself. I was teaching and Robert had 
another job with another farmer to help make ends meet, I guess is 
what we will say. 

So we farmed after hoursi We farmed together. While he did 
most of the work, I helped him by filling the seed—putting feed in 
the tractor and every now and then' I wouH'hiow or Harrow for 
him. He did not want me to plow too much because I flowed up 
most of his corn. We would load hogs, help sows have pigs ana 
sometimes even in the late afternoon go fishing together. 

And in 1978, Howard was"bprn/I had planned to take a few. 
years off fr om teaching and stay home with tiy children. When we 
talk about crisis in America with children, I think one of the 
crises — and do not get me wrong because I enjoy teaching and I 
enjoy getting out of the house for a while, twit I think one of the 
crises is that we mothers are not spending either quantity or qual- 
ity time with our children. Wo are a lot of times looking for other 
institutions or other popple to provide the love and time that we 
need to be providing for them. That was how I felt and that is how 
T felt about staying home with my children* but I was not able to 
do that. 

Somebody's mother* a grandmother, told me that I could do it if I 
wanted to and I guess I chose not to- 1 just did not feel financially I 
could stay home and not have that paycheck coming in. 

And then in 1980, Mary Ann was born and 7 think, along with 
the fact that I could not stay home with my children, this was— we 
had been on the farm for about 4 years &id the crisis was really 
beginning for our family. 

Robert had to go to work in town beca-tse the farmer that he was 
working for could no longer afford for him to work for him and 
that meant a time to be at work and a time to get off work* which 
kept him away from our farm a little bit longer. 

I do not know that on our farm we ever had a financially good 
year. We both had jobe off of the farm, but every penny we were 
making was going back into the farm. We had spent a substantial 
amount of the money that I had inherited from my parents on a 
down payment on the farm and also purchasing a tractor and there 
were years that we had trouble paying back the interest on the 
loan, the operating loau, and the fann payment As a matter of 
fact, I do not know that we ever made a complete farm payment. 

Robert was a good farmer and he worked real hard, but I think— 
but it seemed like that things were happening that, we had no con- 
trol ever and let me give you a couple of examples. 

One year* we had a beautiful corn crop It came up, it was green* 
it was growing, it looked— it was just beautiful* but just as the ker- 
nels were forming on the cob and needed rain most of all, it did not 
rain and it did net ra'n and it did not rain for about 4 weeks there 
and we did not haw* any irrigation and we lost that corn crop and 
everything *m had put into it 

The next — in the next 1 or 2 years, we had an abundant soybean 
crop. It all made beautifully* the only pi-oblem was every other 
farmer in Georgia made a beautiful soybean crop too so the price 
was low when you look at supply and demand. 
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So these are some of the things that we had no control over and I 
do not believe Congress has any control over either, as far as the 
rain. 

Several farmers in Candler and surrounding counties were plant- 
ing onions. We are in the Vidalia onion belt legally and so we de- 
cided tfeat we might 'try planting onions. There is a tremendous ex- 
jKHise to planting onions, but the profit with onions could be real 

So, as a last step to rescue our farm, Robert decided to plant 
onions and just as they were sprouting, the disaster occurred. In 
one night of freezing rain and wind, we lost $25,000. This is an- 
other thing. We could' not wrap up these onions in blankets, we 
could not do anything but sit mere in the truck and watch them 
freeze. . 

The effects of these experiences on my family are not easily ex- 
plained. First of all, let me tell you that what Has happened to our 
family is not uiique to us. The details may not be the same, but I 
know from some of our friends and neighbors in Candler County 
that the effects are much the same. 

After about the third year of farming, I could see a change taking 

Elace in my husband. He began to be % little more withdrawn and I 
ad heard that sometimes this was— this was something that hap* 
pened to Vietnam veterans. So I assumed this was what was caus- 
ing this and I tried to deal with it in that way. 

By the time we had turned our farm over to FHA, Robert had 
begun to drink more, and he was drinking almost every day. I am 
sure that some of you have experienced working as hard as you can 
for something and then having it fail. 

If you can imagine this happening 5 or 6 years in a row, mavbe 
you can understand how Robert muet have felt I tried to help him 
feel better and I tried to keep it all together, but I was having a lot 
of the same kinds of feelings of depression. 

We had chosen this life on a farm ^ t ^t only fo: ourselves, but also 
for our children. We wanted, a life ovi of the fast lane where we 
could spend time together with God, with nature and on our own 
land, but it was not working out 

Mavy Ann and Howard, bjr the time they were 5 years old, had 
seen a goat and a litter of kittens born. We spent many a summer 
afternoon picking blackberries for jelly, riding horses, swimming in 
our pond, and just going for walks in the woods. 

Robert and the children would go out at night sometimes and 
catch fireflies, if you know what fireflies are, or lightning bugs. 
Howard had a goat of his own and we had three horses. One of 
Foward's favorite places was his tree house. We also had a garden, 
in summer and winter, there were some days when almost every- 
thing on our table were things we had grown on our land. 

I feel that too often parents buy things to entertain their chil- 
dren instead of spending time with them and I felt like in the coun- 
try, it was a little bit less tempting to buy— it may have been be- 
cause of our finances, but also a little less tempting to buy things 
to entertain them. 

When it became apparent that we could not continue to lose 
money, we had a conference with the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion and we decided to turn our farm back over to them. This was 
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a hard thing to do. It was what we had been working for for 8 or d 
years. 

We tried to work something out with them so that we could keep 
the house and the pasture, but that did not work either and so we 
began to realize that the house by the side of the road was no 
longer ours. 

Robert's drinking continued to £et worse. I do not have the time 
to try to explain to you what it is like to live with someone who 
drinks too much. I honestly believe the farm situation had a lot to 
do with him increasing his drinking: 

Hie children and I were not only having to adjust to the fact 
that we ware losing our farm, vte also had to adjust to a man who 
was living in depression. The. Farmers Home Administration let us 
live in our house until we had finally— until they had sold it and 
then said that we could live there until the new owuers wanted us 
to move and this was both good and bad. 

We experienced two growing seasons where nothing was planted 
on the farm and the weeds grew, but we also had time to decide 
what we were going to do and where we were going to go next, 

Dunng this time, Robert accepted a job at High Hope, which is 
the center for the mentally and physically handicapped, and I 
think this job, we might sa^ saved Robert. I feel like it helped him 
to understand that he c rtd do something else thai was worth- 
while. He is a very kind and mild mannered person and is very 
good with working with people who need special help, and so I 
think that he found a place for him other than on the farm. 

As a result of this job and maybe along with the job, Robert de- 
cided or began to realise, that his drinking had gotten out of hand. I 
think when he found out he was needed, maybe he found out that 
he did not need the alcohol. In the spring of 1985 he checked him- 
self into an alcohol treatment center in Brunswick, and the, results 
of this treatment proved to be another salvation for our family. 

At first I did not realize how much all of this was affecting our 
children. I guess I was more concerned about myself and how it 
was affecting me. Between the two children, Howard seems to be 
the more expressive of his feelings and Mariann, of course, is a 
year younger and does not express her feelings, excuse me, 20 
months younger. 

Mariann does not express her feelings quite as much. These ex- 
amples that I am using from Howard is the fact that he expresses 
himself more often. 1 am becoming more and more aware of the 
fact that we need to let our children express their feelings some- 
times and maybe even take them into consideration. 

A lot of times when families are in crisis we may forget that the 
children are also going through a crisis, whether it is the farm 
crisis or the divorce or an alcoholic parent, or whatever the crisis 
may be. We may forget about the children because we adults are 
trying to survive ourselves and sometimes these tilings con.e out in 
school. 

Being a teacher, I can see where some of the children in my 
classes, their behaviors, because of Problems that have been going 
on at home and sure enough they change, and I can see that How- 
ard's behavior in kindergarten was changing during the time his 
daddy was in treatment. His teacher and [had talked about his he- 
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havior several times and some of the problems that he experienced 
are a little personal and I am not going to share them with you. 

However, he did become more aggressive, a little more aggressive 
toward his peers, and to have a kindergarten teacher that was 
aware that changes were going on and was considerate or caring 
enough to share these and discuss these with me, I think, was real 
important He shared a lot of his feelings with his teacher and that 
may have been a good outlet for him to let out some of his feelings. 

While Robert was in treatment I was invited to go to the treat- 
ment center to a family conference, and it was not so much or it 
was not they did not tell me how I could help Robert, excuse me. It 
was more to help me help myself and my children deal with the 
proolem, and they also shared with me how important it was that 
the children be able to share their feelings. 

I had a little trouble dealing with Robert's being in treatment, 
white I was very proud of his oeing there, how I was going to ex* 
plain it to the Sunday School class and people who might not have 
understood how fantastic it was for him to say that he had a prob- 
lem and want to do something about it; 

Anyway, Howard seemed to have a lot better understanding of it, 
I guess, when he related to his class at kinaergarten that his daddy 
had gone someplace and when he came back ne would be a better 
man and that is exactly what happened. When he came back he 
was a much better man. He seemed to be more in control of his life 
instead cf the events of his life controlling him. 

So in August 1985 we decided to move to Metter, move to town. 
The fai m had been sold am" 'he new owner was going to come out 
and cut down a lot of trees and make a lot .rf changes, so we felt 
like this was the time to move to Metter, When we first told the 
children about it, they were real excited about going to town, and 
the people, the children they would be able to play with, but when 
we actually started packing and the children realized that we could 
not take the horses with us, we could not take the goats or the 
pond, the treehouse* they changed their minds somewhat. 

In feet, I think Howard said two or three times he wasn't going 
to move to town, but, anyway, we moved into town, and thank 
goodness, my sister and I owned a wooden house on a paved road 
in town, so we moved into that house. If we had to pay a substan- 
tial amount of rent right now we could not or we would have had 
to make other arrangements. 

Soon after we moved to town, in fact, about 2 weeks later, How- 
ard's teacher in the first grade assigned them to write in a journal, 
and what she does, she tells them a topic and they write on it 
except with first graders a lot of times it is pictures instead of 
actual words and sometimes the words are not words tha* you and 
I could read. 

Anyway, he drew a picture of his farm and he drew the animals 
and the house and I felt like through this journal he was able to 
express the fact that he was missing the farm, I want to put a plug 
in there for the teacher and the journal and the children being 
able to express themselves. Later on in his journal he wrote, or the 
teacher gave him the topic, 'If I had a million dollars," This was in 
December, We had been in town for a good while and Howard's re- 
turn to this was, I would take it and buy my daddy a jeep; I 
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would buy a survival knife and with the money left I would buy a 
farm from the FHA That to me kind of expressed the whole thing, 
bio feeling about the whole thing. That is what be would have liked 
to do. 

As far as coping with the changes tha* we have made* I guess we 
are doing OK. I will have to say we axe coping, t^rjugh the grace 
of God. He has brought some other things into our fife when he 
took the farm out. The children are able to play with some neigh- 
bors and they seem to be adjusting. Robert has a farm, I mean a 
garden in the back yard, so ne is still digging in the dirt and we 
are planting things. 

Since we gave the farm back to FHA, last year the Farmers 
Home Administration auctioned our equipment and applied that to 
the loan that we had taken out from them, and we ended up 
having to pay $2,500 income tax on that equipment. That is some- 
thing that I do not know how to cope with. I mean, we did that but 
I do not understand it. 

Why did we have to pay that income tax on the equipment that 
was sold when we did not have the equipment or tne farm any- 
more? And then one'more blow* last month we received a letter 
from the Farmers Home Administration that we still owed them 
$16*700. That letter is in my cigar box filing cabinet in the top 
drawee of my desk and I do not know how to cope with that either. 

As we look back on all this I get a sick feeling about not being 
able to live on the farm. However* I feel like one day we will go 
back to the country, maybe not planting onions or soybeans or 
corn, but to go back to the country and try to recapture some of 
the way of life that we might have lost. 

Let me thank you all again. 

{Prepared statement of Polly Porter follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Polly Pouter, Mjettek, GA 

On behalf of my family and cither families across the United States, 1 want to 
thank all of you tor your concern. I hope that I can help you begin to understand 
the experiences that not only my family but many other families just Siie curs are 
going through as we try to survive this farm crisis. 

I would live to introduce my family. Our daughter Mariann, is five years old. She 
is in kindergarten. Howard, her brother is seven years old He is in the first grade 
at Metter Primary School. My husband* Robert, is employed by the Pineland Mental 
Health Dept at a center for the mentally and physically hanaicapped citizens. I am 
a Health and Physical Education teacher at Metter Middle School- 
To explain to you the full effect this farm crisis has had on my family would be 
almost impossible. The economic side is not so hard, because we can write down a 
dollar amount. It is much more difficult to put feelings into words. I can tell you 
about the land, equipment* animals, and house we lost, but how can 1 tell you about 
the "way of life" we lost? 

Let me go back a few years and give you a brief history of our family. Soon after 
Robert returned from Vietnam and I graduated from col ege we were married. We 
lived in Florida for a year while he completed his tour ol duty with the Air Force. 
We then moved back to Metter. Five years later we found farm with a house, and 
we arranged to borrow the money from the Federal Land Bank and the Farmers 
Home Administration. I guess, I, Personally* was about as happy as I could be. My 
dream of being a farmers wife and living in a wooden house on a dirt road was 
coming true. 

Farming, of or arse, is not an easy job. * pas teaching and F H was doing farm 
work with another farmer. We farmed the land together wher. ^ were not working 
at our other joba. X would help him load the eeed into the planters, or grease the 
harrows, or whatever he needed help with. Sometimes 1 would just ride the tractor 
with him and watch the birds or see a hawk catch a rat. Most important we were 
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working together on our land. We put up fence* helped sows have pigs, loaded hogs, 
and sometimes in the late afternoon wo might even have time to go fishing togeth- 
er. 

In 1978 oux son* Howard* was born, and in 1980, God blessed us with a daughter. I 
had planned to take a leave of absence from teaching to stay home with our chil- 
dren until they reached school a^e. By 1986 it was not financially possible for me to 
stay borne. The "farm **ists" was beginning for us* Robert was forced to get a job in 
town because the farun* be worked for could not afford to keep him. He went to 
work for an agri-supply company. 

I don't know {hat we ever had a financially good year. We both bad jobs away 
frcm the farm* but every penny we were making was going back into the farm* We 
had spent a substantial amount of the money I had inherited from my parents on 
the downpayment on the farm and on the purchase of a tractor. There were years 
when we could pay back the operating loan and the interest on the land* but no 
matter how bard we tried we could not make a full loan payment. 

Robert was a good farmer and he worked very hard at tanning, but it seemed like 
we had no control over what was happening to us. One year we bad a beautiful corn 
crop. When water was most crucial, it didn't rain. In fact the corn kemals never 
formed from lack of rain. We lost the entire crop. Another year we made a beautiful 
soybean crop but so did everyone else. The price we received for the beans was less 
than what ft had cost us to plant them. Most years seemed to be like that and no 
matter how hard we tried things happenod over which we had no control. 

Several fanners' in Candler and surrounding counties had planted onions and 
made a profit on them. So in 1980 Robert decided to plant onions. The cost of plant- 
ing onions is very high but the profit can be nigh also* This was our last hope to be 
able to stay in farming. The onions came up fine and Robert and I were so proud of 
them. Just as they were sprouting the disaster occurred. In one night of freezing 
rain and wind we lost $25,000. These are the kinds of things that hurt us so bad, 
both physically and emotionally. The harder we tried the worse it got 

The effects of these experiences on our family are not easily explained. First of all 
let me say that what has happened to our family is not unique to us. The details 
may not be the same but I know from some of our friends and neighobrs in Candler 
County that the effects are much the same. After about the third year of farming, I 
could see a change taking place in my husband He began to be even more with* 
drawn. I had heard about this being something that sometimes happened to veter- 
ans of the Vietnam War. So I tried to deal with his depression from this standpoint. 
Robert also began to drink more often. By the time we turned our farm over to the 
FnitH.A. Robert was drinking almost everyday. I am sure that some of you have 
experienced having worked as hard as you can towards a goal only to have it fail. If 
you can imagine this happening five or six years in a row, maybe you can under- 
stand how Robert must ha>o f^lt. I tried to nelp him feel better, but 1 was experi- 
encing many of the same feelings. We had chosen a life on the farm not only for 
ourselves, but tlus is where we bad hoped to raise our children. We wanted a life 
out of the fast lane, where we could spend time together with nature on our own 
land. 

Mariann and Howard had seen a goat and kittens born by the time they were 
five. We spent many a summer afternoon picking blackberries for jelly, riding 
horses, swimming in our pond, and just going for walks in the woods. Robert ana 
the children would go out at night and catch fireflies. Howard bad a goat of his own 
and we had two horses. One of Howards favorite places was his treehouse that his 
daddy had built for them in die pasture. We always had a garden. In summer and 
winter there were some days when almost everything on onr table would be things 
we had grown- By having animals around, I feel that maybe the children may also 
have learned a little more about birth and death. 

I feel that, too often, parents buy things to entertain their children rather than 
spending time with them. It seemed that was not Quite so tempting in the country. 
Already I miss the time we had together out there. 

When it became apparent that we could not continue to lose money, we turned 
our farm back over to the Fm.H.A* Thio was a very hard thing to do. We tried to 
work something out so that we could keep the house and pasture. That did not 
work, The house by the jide of the road was no longer ours. 

Robert's drinking continued to get worse. I don t have the time to try to explain 
to you what it is like to live with someone who drinks too much. I honestly believe 
that the farm situation had a lot to do with him increasing his drinking. Robert was 
not a violent drinker even when it was at it's worse. The children and I were not 
only having to adjust to the fac* that we were losing our farm we also had to adjust 
to a man who was living in depression. 
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We were allowed to live in our house until the farm sold This was both good and 
bad. It was very depressing seeing the land not planted and seeing it grow up in 
weeds. We did however have a chance to decide what to do. 

Robert accepted a. job at High Hope, the center for the handicapped This job 
seemed to have saved Robert or at least it helped hint to realize that he could do 
something else that was worthwhile. Robert is a very kind mild mannered person. 
He is very good with this type of individual. He soon began to cat back on Lis drink- 
ing, this was not an easy task either. In the Spring of 1984 Robert checked himself 
into an alcoholic treatment center in Brunswick, Georgia. The results of this treat- 
ment proved to be another salvation to our family. 

At first I did not realize how much this was affecting our children. Our son, 
Howard seemed to most aware of the changes that were taking place. Howard has 
always been a very sensitive boy. Mariann #as younger and she dees not share her 

* feelings as much as Howard does. I am afraid that we adults too often forget about 
tLe feelings of our children. Being a teacher and a mother, I am becoming more and 
More aware of how much crisis of any kind in the family affect the children. A lot 
of times these things will come to a surface at school. Last year* when Howard was 
in the kindergarten* his teacher noticed that Howard's behavior was changing. She 

* and I talked about this several times. Some of the changes or problems he was expo- 
riep~~' g are personal and for Howard's sake I will not share them. He did become 
mon. iggressive towards his peers, I cannot begin to tell you how lucky we were to 
have such a sensitive teacher. She was able to get Howard to share some of his feel- 
ings with her and in turn was better able to help him. This was the first time I 
became aware that this crisis in our family was having an affect on the children. 

While Robert was in treatment, I was invited to go to a family conference at the 
center. Una conference proved to be one the most helpful things, not only in learn- 
ing what 1 could do to help mystT deal with Robert's drinking, but alrto in helping 
me to understand the importance fo allowing the children to share their feelings. 
The children talked a gooa bit shout wh&t was happening to our family and how we 
felt about things. Howard seamed to have a great explanation of where his daddy 
was. He shared with his class that "his daddy Had gone someplace and when he 
came back he would be a better person." Howard was exactly right When Robert 
returned from treatment he was a better person. He seemed to be more in contiol of 
his life Instead of letting the events control him. 

In August 1985 we decided to move to Metter. The farm had been sold and the 
new owner was planning some major changes in the farm. Howp.d and Mariann 
seemed to be very excited about moving to town. When we began to pack and they 
realized that we were not going to be able to tak? the animals, the treehouse, or the 
pond with us, the children began to change their minds. Howard said that he did 
not want to move. The cover page of this report is a picture Howard drew at school 
just after we moved to town. We actually moved the week before school started. 
Howard seemed to have a little trouble getting started. He <Hd seem to have his 
mind on school (as much as a first grader can have his mind on school). Some of the 
problems he had in kindergarten began to surface again. J first thought that it was 
school but now I really believe Liathe was trying in how own way to adjust to the 
move. Howard's first grade teacher has the students write hi a journal several times 
a week. She gives them a topic and ask them to write on the topic she has suggest- 
ed. The purpose of the journal is to get the students to learn to express themselves 
more. On one particular day in December Mrs. Lane gave the students the topic "If 

I had a million dollars I would ". A copy of Howard's reaction to this topic 10 

incuded in this report. In case you may I ave trouble reading "first grade spelling,". 
I will interpret the journal entry for yo T j. "I would take it and buy my daddy n jeep. 
With the money left (a) survival knife- -nine dollars— I would huy tho farm from the 
F.HA. 

W' are adjusting and coping with the changes through the Grace of God. Mv 
aisle: owned a lovely "wooaen house it* Metter. The people who were renting it 
move* out in Aug 1st and that made it po*aiiile for us to move into that house I'm 
not sure that we would be able to pay rent anywhere else. We had to borrow 
to pay income tax last year. This was due to the fact the Fmii.A. sold our equ'p- 
m ment and the money was applied to our loan. I still do net understand why we hid 
to } income tax on equipment that was not ours. It seems very unfair to me h* 
Dec er we received a letter from the Fm.H.A. that we still owed them $16,700.51 
Hoi ^uld this be? They have everything we id. These are two items that I do not 
^ know how to cope with. Maybe you could help us. 

I look back on all of this and I get sick feeling. However, I do thank God the* we 
had a chance to live in the country and farm for a while, ovm if we are still suffer- 
ing from the attempt to be farmers. With God's help we will get through all of this, 
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Chairman Miller* Thank you very much, Polly, for sharing that 
with us. 

We have tried, over the years that this committee has been in 
existence, to talk to families with children so that they can break 
down some of the distance between those of us who make policies 
in this country and families to see if we can bring away a little 
better understanding. 

I think it is pretty clear that your testimony is quite strong, and 
we appreciate that 

Howard, we really thank you for sticking with us too this morn- 
ing. Do you have anything you would like to say to us? 

Master Porter. I just want to say something. The first word I 
ever said was'helping the tractor, was buddddddding— 

Chairman Miller. That isjt, Howard? That is the word of 
wisdom to us? ' 

Well, you have been great, you and your sister, Mariann. I would 
think about how much courage your family has shown. I think 
your husband, Robert, to have taken the steps he has taken, has 
shown real courage. You either read about or many of the Mem- 
bers have experienced in their own districts, families caught in 
many of these same hardships that were not able to make some of 
those positive steps for one reason or another, and have suffered a 
much greater breakdown as a result 

I think you are to be commended, Robert, and I want to thank 
you for being here this morning. I am sure listening to this testi- 
mony is not the easiest thing you have done, but I think you may 
also hold out a lesson of some strength and some decisions that 
others are going to have to make. Perhaps your story will help 
them. We are bombarded daily with the tragedies of families. It is 
an interesting concept. Many go out 'and do everything that you 
are supposed to do in America* You borrow money and you work 
hard and you make an effort at it and it does not work. Very often 
the determination is that that family or that person or that farmer 
has failed, and we kind of walk away from you. I am delighted that 
you are able to be here. It will lend some strength, I am sure, to 
some of your neighbors and others and certainly people in this area 
that have gone through some of those same difficulties. 

So thanks, from myself and from the committee. 

Mr. Coats. I think you have stated it very well, Mr. Chairman. 

I also want to thank this family for coming here and bein£ will- 
ing to share their experiences with us. It helps, as the chairman 
said, to personalize the statistics. We look at the broad, grand num- 
bers, but we need to also be very sensitive that each one of those 
numbers represents a real life situation. I think it was presented 
very well and I want to thank Robert particularly for his patience 
in enduring with us this morning. 

Chairman Miller. Mr. Rowland. 

Mr. Rowland. I would like to express my appreciation for your 
coming and sharing a very personal part of your life with us. 
Chairman Miller. Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levih. : I very much agree with your sentiments. It is not 
easy to listen and it is much more difficult to testify, and I appreci* 
ateyour letting us share your experiences. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you all. ^ 
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Listen, Howard, you take the rest of the day off. You do not have 
to go to school If you want a note, we will get you one. Somewhere 
in this auditorium there is a note waiting for you, 

Mark, we will start with you now. 

STATEMENT OF MARK L. AKERS, DIRECTOR* INDUSTRIAL DEVEL- 
OPMENT, STATE OF INDIANA, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, IN- 
DIANAPOLIS, IN 

Mr, Akers. What I want to talk about briefly is a program that 
we developed in the State of Indiana to help communities of all 
sizes, as it turns out, to organize themselves and to be ready to at- 
tract industrial investment 'arid other kinds of investments, as it 
turns out, into their communities in ways that provide jobs. 

My testimony before us is in written form. I will refer to it brief- 
ly* but I want to give a quick setting. 

There are reasons why it was developed this way. The State of 
Indiana constitution prohibits debt, ana so we have no State debt 
in Indiana other than some revenue bonds that are paid off for uni- 
versity dormitories* and those kinds of things, but there is no gen- 
eral obligation debt at the State level in Indiana, 

Therefore, we are not a well-off State from a financial standpoint 
so we do not have the ability to come up with a lot of programs 
that are going to cost a lot of money* So the feature of this particu- 
lar program that is attractive to us is the fact that there are no 
State funds or public funds involved in this administration other 
than the fact that there are a few of us that happen to work on the 
prognun. 

We call this program the, Registered Hties and Towns Program. 
What it does in a brief description and > the way it is organized is 
that it requires the communities of all sizes, whoever wants to get 
involved In it, to organize themselves in any form that they wish. 
In that organization they identify people within their community 
who can respond to companies, respond to, as it turns out, other 
portions of the community in their areas of expertise, whether it is 
water, sewer, roads, schools, fire, police, any source of data or. infor- 
mation that they may require at any given time. 

It also assigns specific responsibility to these people to provide 
services to companies or to potential investors in the community as 
those needs arise. It also requires the community to gather what is 
probably an unreasonable amount of information about themselves 
in all these various areas using the expertise of the people in those 
communities and drawing on other resource In the community. 

As a result of gathering that information, it also encourages 
them to fix what is wrong with the community that they find 
through the gathering of ^formation, and it also encourages them 
to build on the strengths that they also find in the gathering of 
that information and then, of course, the idea is to get the word 
out that these things exist, and so there are programs that encour- 
age them and help them promote themselves to the outside world 
so that other investors outside the community know that they have 
these assets. 

We have a fund at the State level, a small fund of money that we 
will use to match local expenditures in developing promotional ma- 
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terials, advertising and entire marketing program, not just the ma- 
terials themselves. 

The result of this has so far been very encouraging in that we 
now have, qbout 230 registered communities around the State, 
ranging in population size from about 200 up to Indianapolis, 
whose population is about a million. What has, happened in the 
process is that these communities have really come alive in many 
different ways. 

One, the ability of people at the local level to handle complex, 
competitive industrial projects has increased and, along with it, the 
probability of success of those types of projects. Bight now there 
are' more communities involved in these processes than are actual* 
ly registered, but now approximately 300 communities are actively 
participating in advertising, market programs, making trips to call 
on companies and becoming very knowledgeable in the area of 
public relations and publicity, and those types of things. 

In the 5 years this program has been in existence, through the 
end. of March, there are 478 companies that had located in these 
communities providing 58,374 jobs. Now that only counts the com- 
munities, that only counts tbr metro projects that we have worked 
wit\ at the State level and in our program. That does not count 
wnai local realtors and developers have been doing and local cham- 
bers or companies not using our assistance. 

In a survey about a year and a half ago we found probably at 
least twice this' number of companies doing things without our as- 
sistance as are doing things with our assistance. 

Currently, toe unemployment rate for 1985 in Indiana was about 
1 percent lower than the surrounding States, even though our 
economies are similar in many ways to the surrounding States 
from an industrial point of view. At one point we were 2 full per- 
centage points below the surrounding States, and the most recent 
data released just last week, Indiana s unemployment rate for the 
month of March fell 2 whole percentage points from the previous 
month, and so far this year in those communities, on an average, 
we have had a new location or expansion of a company every 1.3 
business days. 

Most of those things are in the testimony in a little more detail, 
but I wanted to touch briefly on the larger policy issue that is in- 
volved here. Competition for industrial development between 
States is becoming very, very intense, and what that means and 
what that translates into is very expensive. 

In Indiana's case we have a good set of independent programs 
and good organization that is very competitive so far, but I can see 
the day when these things are going to become so expensive that 
from a public policy standpoint it is going to be really tough for as 
to continue competing a% the same level that we are now compete 



The other issue that I wanted to touch on briefly that will come 
to a point here is that in the incentive package competition be- 
tween States and communities that are in an industrial develop- 
ment project, what tends to happen is because each community 
technically can meet the requirements that company has and the 
incentive programs that are put together oftentimes will offset 
each other because of the competitive nature of the situation. 
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What generally ends up making the decision are those intangi- 
bles that measure the ability of the local community to make that 
company happy. Sometimes you cannot measure those things. Is it 
a nice place to live; what about the school system; do they have a 
good parks and education system. Those things just make it a nice 
place to live, and are intangible. 

In thir* whole process we axe talking about a product develop- 
ment phase because once incentives are either matched by the 
competition or they no longer exist because they are too expensive 
from a public policy standpoint, the only thi»fi you have left to sell 
is -the product Because of cur State Constitution, the way we have 
handled things, our taxes and workmen's compensation and unem- 
ployment compensation and all those different things that are in- 
volved in the cost of doing business, those things are low relative to 
other States, but what we want to do is to make sure that those 
products chat we develop are very competitive from that stand- 
point- 

Slice people do not locate in Indiana, they locate in someplace in 
Indiana, it is important that those local communities are developed 
to the point that they can be- 

We have a product development from a State standpoint that I 
will not get into at this point but this one turns that program into 
a local program of product development for their local communi- 
ties. I guess it has created in some ways a happiness problem for us 
because our State organization is small. 

We have 300 or so communities out there fired up. They do not 
just sit around and wait once they have done all this work. They go 
out and do something with it and they tend to invclve us in many 
of their plana, and that causes us an interesting time problem be- 
cause we are also dealing with companies who are coming in as 
well as the communities as we reach out and it is a real happiness 
problem for us. 

But the philosophy stems from two basic truisms, I guess. The 
communities wait for growth to happen for them. Whatever is 
going to happen is going to happen fast, and What we have done 
with this program has increased the probabilities of success. 

I will close briefly with a story, being an alumnus of Indiana 
University, I cannot go without telUng a story of what happened to 
me when I was in school there. 

A marketing professor told us about a study that they had done 
where they had sent students out to knock on doors around the 
Bloomington, Indiana area. This was in the late 1960's, so you have 
to understand what students were life* back then. 

These students were not given any special training, no particular 
programs. We were just supposed to knock oh residential doors and 
wheu somebody came to the door they were supposed to say, "You 
do not want to buy any life insurance, do you? Well, one out of 
seven said yes. That teds me two things. ' 

It tells me, one, that even with the worst presentation you can 
make, if you just get up off your backside* if you go out knocking 
on doors or go marketing yourself you are liable to find a market 
for your product, We have ir creased the probability for that be- 
cause these communities are doing worse man the worst presents 
tions, or better than the worst presentation we could make. 
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The other thing it tells me is that none of those people said yes, 
none of those people who said yes bought any insurance because 
that person standing in front of them did not represent a company, 
thgy did not have a program. " . 

What we are doing is providing a community with a program, 
not only from the State level through the incentives and all the 
other things iBat a we do at our level, but also giving them the capa- 
bilities of development programs at the local level that in essence 
turn out to be very low in cost and very effective programs, 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Prepared statement of Mark L. Alters follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Mark L. Asses. Director, Industrial Development 
Division, Indiana Department of Commerce 
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Chairman Muxes- Thank you, Mr. Akers. 
Mr. Iherd* 

STATEMENT OF JOHN E* IK2SP, ?HD^ DEPARTMENT HEAD, PRO- 
FESSOR* AGmCULTURAL ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT, COO?ER- 
ATTVE EXTENSION SERVICE, WNI7EBBITV OF GEORGIA, 

* ATHENS, G A 

Dr. Ikcrd. I appreciate this opportunity to testify before the 
Select Committee on Children, YouE*» and Fanrlies* My te&tiiuony 
will regard tho financial crisis in agriculture and its impact on the 
family form. 1 will attempt to keep these remarks direct and 
straightforward m popsibie in presenting what I perceive to he an 
economic overview of the egnoiltural ecov^my of the United 
States auii Georgia ixi thin time, 

I will use a minimum of statistics end generalize to J&exi- 
mum extent possible in an attempt to nmipUfy what is an admit- 
tedly complex issue. First, I will identify some of tta factors tfhicfa 
have uonmbui^d to the orient farm financial crisis. Neart, I will 
outline some of the gtgnifiumt charac^riftuca of the current finan- 
cial situation that farm families are facing, finally, I will attempt 
to draw some conclusions regarding the implication for farm fami- 
lies in the future. 

First, the farm financial crisis of the 1980*3 is rooted in the 
period of farm prosperity that began back in \be early I970*& Thin 
early period of prosperity was supported by growing export mar- 
kets for U.3. agricultural commodities. The real value of UJ3« agri- 
cultural exports more than tripled between 1970 and 1980. By the 
end of the decade 1 more than one out of every 3 acres of crop land 
was producing for export markets and more than one out of every 
$4 of farm ln<raie, including livestock, was paid for by foreign 
buyers. 

The higher prices and the greater profits resulting from growing 
export markets spurred the expaijoion of US. agricultural produc- 
tion capacity during the 1970's* This expansion resulted in higher 
land prices and greater reliance on debt financing as farmers were 
competing for scarce resources to supply this profitable markeU 

The optimism of farmers was shared by agricultural lenders who 
willingly accepted 'this high-valued agricultural Jlahd as collateral 
for their rapidly increasing farm debts. These factor*? left the U.S. 
farmer vulnerable then to the adverse economic impact with the 
partial loss of those export markets as we came into the I980's. 

The farm financial arises of the 1980*3 stem primarily from fac- 
tors beyond the control of the individual fanner- Some formers un- 
doubtedly made unwise decisions in the 1970's, hut most made deci- 
sions that were consistent with the best information available to 
them at that particular time. However, an abrupt and unexpected 
change in U& and world economic conditions transformed the 
farming boom of the I970's into the financial crisis of the I980's, 

The economic policies designed to combat inflation caused infla- 
tion rates to fall much faster than did interest rates, and the result 
was a f harp rise in the value of the dollar relative to other curren- 
cies around the world. The end result of this was a rise in the* cost 
of U.S. agricultural commodites in terms of those foreign curren- 
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cies which caused the foreign buyers who had been buying, our ex- 
ports to seek other lower coet sources of supply. The value of a 
dollar rose more than 50 perr^nt, relative to other countries, and 
the real value of agricultural exports dropped by one-third between 
1980 and 1985. 

Farm wealth, as reflected in the value of land and other farm 
assets, had more than tripled between 1970 and 1980, but land 
prices turned down in 1981 and had dropped by 19 percent nation- 
wide by 1985. This is by far the largest drop in land prices since 
the 1930'$. Farm equity in total dropped by nearly $183 billion, or 
about 20 percent between 1980 and 1985. 

Total farm debt had tripled also between 1970 and 1980. The fal- 
tering export markets in the early 1980's left cash receipts of many 
fanners well below those needed to service the large debts that 
they had carried over from the 1970V Declining land prices and 
shrinking farm equity has kft farmers unabie to meet the cash 
flow commitments or needs through additional borrowing, and the 
end result of ike low commodity prices, the large debts, the inabil- 
ity to borrow is the financial crisis in U.S. agriculture. 

The financial problems in U.S. agriculture are widespread but 
they are not evenly distributed among all types of farms, all areas 
of the country, or even among all areas within a given State. 

Farms with sales between $60,060 and $500,000 per year for the 
most part are full-tu^ family farming operations. These family 
size farms account for less than & third of all farms and about half 
of pU farm sales, but these farms owed nearly two-thirds of all 
farm debt in the 1985 USDA survey. About one-tbini of these 
family size farms, which make up about one-ninth of all farms, owe 
about one-half of all farm debt 

The large proportion of these farms are now unable to meet their 
debt commitmc&te. Negative cash flow, coupled with declining land 
values, have left many of these farmers with little prospect for sur- 
vival in the future, 

On the other hand, nearly one-half of all farms have been found 
to have little, if any, long-term debt, in numerous surveys by 
USDA and other private agencies. This implies a sharp contrast be- 
tween the one-ninth of all farms on the verge of bankruptcy and 
the one-half of all farms who fees little real threat to survival even 
if they are not particularly proFtable, 

The farm crisis also differs in severity among different areas of 
the country. Farmland pr :e# in the Corn Belt States, for example, 
are down about 44 percent compared with a 19-percent drop in 
land prices nationally. A similar contrast exists within the State of 
Georgia. Unofficial farm credit agency estimates indicate that farm 
land prices in south Georgia have (bopped from 30 to 50 percent 
since 198L Those same estimates of farmland prices indicate that 
in north Georgia, farmland prices, have dropped little, if any, 
during this same period of time. 

The farm financial problems of the familes in south Georgia are 
likely or at least as severe as those that some of you have seen in 
the Corn Belt South Georgia is highly dependent on row crop agri- 
culture, the type that was hurt most by the loss of the . xport mar- 
kets. South Georgia fanners are also mostly commercial size family 
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operations* the type that have had the greatest difficulty in serving 
their large debts. 

* n North Georgia, on the other hand; is much less dependent on ag- 
riculture than on commercial and residential development, sup- 
ported by the growing Atlanta and other Sun Belt factors. North 
Georgia agriculture is dominated by poultry operations which have 
remained relatively profitable and by small part-time farming op* 
erations which can be subrdized by off-farm income during periods 
of financial stress* 

■ It is understandable then that the plight of south Georgia farm* 
ers might not be fully appreciated by those m north Georgia, and 
the north Georgia interests carry considerable weight in industrial, 
institutional, and Governinient'spheres of influence. 

The worst of the financial squeeze In U.S. agriculture is likely in 
the past, rather than in the future, but that is just my opinion. The 
value of the-dollar dropped during 1935, reducing the cost of UJ5. 
commodities to world buyers* Lower loan prices in the 1985 farm 
bill will allow U.S. commodity prices to drop to more competitive 
world market levels as stable target prices In the 1985 farm bill 
provide some price protection for US* commodity producers who 
are eligible for those programs* and lower interest rates and energy 
prices have moderated increases in form input cost 

, However, the crisis is far from over. It will take years, rather 
than months, to displace competitors who have replaced the United 
States in world markets even with lower prices and a weaker 
dollar. 

U.S. farmers have the capacity and the commitment to produce 
far more than can be sold on domestic markets at a profitable 
price. A significant financial recovery in agriculture is still likely 3 
to 4 years in the ftiture. Taxpayers likely will not continue to sup- 
port a $20 billion plus annual Federal budget outlay for farm pro- 
grams for that long. 

Roughly a third of the full-time family forms in the United 
States and Georgia have little chance of surviving the current fi- 
nancial crisis. Scone of these farms will become part-time farming 
operations, others will be consolidated Into larger family farms, a 
few will be taken over by large corporations. Regardless of the ulti- 
mate outcome, each full-time family farm that ceaBes to exist re* 
quires a series of difficult and painful decisions on the part of the 
affected farm family. Somewhere between 5,000 and 10,000 Gec^gia 
r zsz* families will go through this transition process within fee 
uext ^ years. 

We all need help at times. Many farm families need help right 
now, they need help in understanding the nature of the problem so 
they can quit blaming themselves and can face the financial diffi- 
culties objectively. They need help in evaluating their economic al- 
ternatives and In making adjustments that are necessary to cope 
with the current adverse economic climate in agriculture. 

We in the Georgia Cooperative Extension Service are addressing 
these issues and, as President Lick said, we could do some other 
things but not with a 6frpercent Federal budget cut and not with a 
budget that goes forward saying that we cannot work wife anybody 
except farmers on direct farm problems. We do basically what we 
have the resources to do and what we have the mandate to do. 
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I would like to stress that we as a country, a State, and a society 
will gain also by helping make that necessary transition as quickly, 
efficiently and painlessly as possible for those families who are 
facing unavoidable change* 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Prepared statement of John E. Ikerd follows:] 
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P&epassd Statement op John Bl Ikerd> Fh.D«» Processor, Agricultural Economic^ 

UmvxHFrry of Geobgia 

I appreciate this opportunity to testify before the Select 
Committee on Children, youth and Families regarding the financial 
crisis in agriculture and its impact on farm families. I will 
attempt to keep ay initial remarks as direct and straight forward 
as possible in presenting an economic overview of the 
agricultural economy in the U.S and in Georgia. 

I vill use a minimum of statistics and will generalize to the 
maximum extent possible in an attempt to simplify an admittedly 
complex issue. First* I will identify sooe major factors which 
have contribu ed to the current farm financial crisis* next I 
will outline some of the more significant characteristics of the 
current financial situation of family farms and finally I will 
attempt to draw some conclusions concerning implications for farm 
families in the future. 

The farm financial crisis of the 1980s is rooted in a period 
of farm prosperity which began in the early 1970s. This earlier 
period of prosperity was supported by growing export markets for 
U.S. agricultural commodities. The real value of U.S. 
agricultural exports more than tripled between 1970 and i960. By 
the end of the decade more than on e-out-of -each-three acres of 
crop land was producing for export markets and more than 
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One-out-of -each-four dollars if farm s£les* including livestock* 

was gOi<T for by foreign buyers* 

Hfgher prices and greater profits resulting frOm growing 

export markets spurred expansion of U.S* agricultural production 

capacity during the l97Qa* This expansion resulted in higher 

land prices and greater reliance on debt financing ad farmers 

competed for scarce resources to supply profitable vorld markets. 

The optimism Of farmers was shared by agricultural lenders who 

willingly accepted high valued agricultural land as collateral 

for rapidly increasing fore debts. These factors left U*S* 
i 

farmers vulnerable to adverse economic impacts from a Partial 
loss of export markets in the 1980s, 

The farm financial crisis of the 1960s stem primarily from 
factors beyond the control of individual farmers- Some farmers 
made unwise decisions in the 1970s* but most made decisions 
consistent with the best information available at the time. 
However, so abrupt snd unexpected change in U+S< and world 
economic conditions trsnformed the firming boom of the 1970s into 
the farm financial crisis of the 1480s* 

Economic policies designed to combat inflation caused 
inflation rates to fall much faster than interest rates and 
resulted in a sharp rise in the value of the dollar relative to 
other currencies^sround the world. The end result was a rise 1" 
the "cost* of U*St commodities in teres of foreign currencies 
which caused foreign buyers to seek other Ivwer cost source of 
supply. The value of the dollar rose more than 50 percent 
relative to other currenciest and the real value of U*S* exports 
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dropped by note than one"third between 1980 and 1985* 

Farm wealth* as reflected in velues of land and other assets, 
had «ore than tripled beveen 19)0 and 1980* But* land prices 
turned down in 1981 had dropped by 19 percent nationally by 1985* 
This ia by far the largest drop In farm land price© since the 
1930** Farm equity in total dropped by nearly 183 billion, about 
20 percent* between 1980' eod 1985, 

Total- farrf* debt tripled e'eo between 1970 end 1980. 
Faltering export aarketa la the early 1980a left cash receipts of 
many farmer* well bel * those needed to service large dpbts 
carried over froa the 1970s* Declining land prices and shrinking 
fara equity have left faraers unable to v eet their cash flow 
needs through additional borrowing* The end result is a 
financial Criala for p;$* agriculture* 

Financial probl*as U U.S. agriculture are vide spread but 
are not evenly distributed smoag all types of farms, all areas of 
the country or even, among all areas within any given state. 
Farms witn sales between $50,000 end $500*000 per year, for the 
most part* are full-tiae, family farms. These faeily-sized frtas 
accounted for leas thnn one-third of all farms and one-half of 
all farm sales but owed nearly two-thirds of all fare* debt in a 
1985 USDA-survey, 

About one third of these family-sized farms, about one-ninth 
of al] farms, *owe about one-half of all fara debt* A large 
proportion of these farms are now unable to aeet their debt 
comititaents, Negative cash flows coupled with declining land 
v^lres have left eeny of these ferns with little prospect for 
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survival in the future. On the other hand, nearly one-half of 
*U farms have been found to hove little if any ±ong term debt in 
numerous surveys by USDA and other private agencies. This 
ieplies a sharp contrast betveen the one -ninth of all ferns on 
the verge of forced liquidation and the one-half of all faros 
which face little real threat to survival, even if thej are not 
^ highly profitable . 

The farm crisis also diffe/a in severity among different 
areas of the country. Farm land prices In the Corn Belt states. 
( > for example* are down on average of 44 percent compared with the 

^ 19 Percent drop id land prices nationally. A oiler contrast 

exists even*within the atate of Gecrgta. Unofficial fars credit 
agency estimates indicate that farm lend prices in south Georgia 
have dropped d* 30 to SO percent since 1931. The ssme estimates 
indicate that farm land prices "in moat areas of north Geo^ip^ 
have dropped little if any during the sate period. Fern- 
financial problems of families in aonth Georgia are likely at 
least as severe as those in the Corn Belt. 

South Georgia ia highly dependent on row crop agriculture* 
the type o/ agriculture hit rt' moat by loae of export «artcete. 
South Georgia' farmers also are mostly commercial-sized family 
faming operations* the' type typically having the grentest 
difficulty servicing current debt loads. North Georgia* on the 
other hand* is much less' dependent on agriculture than on 
commercial and residential development supported by a growing 
Atlanta and other Sun-Belt related factors* North Georgia 
agriculture is dominated b7 poultry operations* which ha*e 
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remained relatively Profitable,, and hy small* part-time farms 
which can be subsidized by off-farm income during periods of 
financial stress . 

It is understandable that the plight of south Georgia 
farmers might not be fully appreciated by those In north Georgia. 
And » north Georgia Interests carry b considerable weight in 
Industrial* Institutional and governmental spheres of Influence* 

The worst of the current financial squeeze In U*S. 
agriculture Is likely i ft the past rather than the future. The 
value jf the dollar dropped during 1985 reducing costs of U.S 
commodities to world buyers. Lower loan prices In the 1985 farm 
bill will allow U..S. commodity prices to drop to more competitive 
world market levels. Stable target prices In the 1985 bill will , 
provide price protection for U.S. crop producers who are eligible 
for farm programs* Lover Interest rates and energy ptices have 
moderated Increases 1ft farm input costs* 

However, the crisis is far from over* It will take years 
rather than ponths to displace competitors who have replaced the 
EJ*S. in world markets* even with lower prices and a weaket 
dollar. And* U*S* farmers still have the capacity and the 
commitment to produce far more than can be aold on domestic, 
markets at profitable prices* A significant financial recovery 
In agriculture is likely still three to four years. In tne fut*ire* 
Tax p&y»rs likely will not continue to support 520 billion plus 
annual federal budget outlays for^farm programs for that long. 

Roughly one-third of the full-time, family farms in the U.S. 
ano In Georgia nave little chance of surviving the crrrent 
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financial crisis. So<c5 of these f arms will become Part-tii*e, 
family farming operations* Others will be consolidated into 
larger family farming operati ons. A few day be tak?n over by 
large corporate farming interests* But regsrdless of ultimate 
outcome, each full-time* family farm that ceases to e*ist 
requires a series of difficult and painful decisions on the part 
of the affected farm family. Somewhere between 5,000 and 10,000 
Georgia farm families may go through this transition process 
within the next five years. 

Ve all need help at times* Many farm families need help now. 
They need help in understanding the nature of their Problems so 
they can Quit blaming themselves and can face their financial 
difficulties objectively* They need help in evaluating their 
economic alternatives and in, making the adjustments that are 
necessary to cope with the current adverse economic climate in 
agriculture. We as a country, a state and a society will gain 
also by helping make the necessary transitions as quick, as 
efficient end as painless as possible for those farm families who 
are facing unavoidable change. 
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Chairman Miller. Thank you very much. Dr. IkerdL 
Dr. Barranti, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF DR* CHRYSTAL BARRANTI, EXTENSION HOME 
ECONOMIST, HUMAN DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT, COOPERA 
TIVE EXTENSION SERVICE, UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, ATHENS, 
GA 

Dr. Baeranti, Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

What I would like to do is talk a little bit about the nature of 
form families, because I believe they are a unique population, and 
then talk about how I see, or how we see in Georgia and actually, 
in other parts of the country the farm crisis affecting farm fami- 
lies, and then to talk a little bit about what wo are doing here ir 
Georgia to deal with that. 

First of all, to have a good understanding of what losing a fern, 
means to farm families, it is necessary to realize that farm families 
are indeed a very unique population. They are involved in a busi- 
ness that bonds them to their land. Farming, indeed, is more than 
just a job and it is more than just an occupation. It is a wey of life 
and it is really a way of living. 

I think that this is an important point to realize when you talk 
about and think about farm families. It is also a very important 
part of the individual's self-identity. Being a farmer, being a farm 
child is a part of one's self-identity, and it is a part of the family 
identity as well. Perhaps most importantly for many formers and 
farm families, being a farmer involves a generational trust of the 
land, and for some this generational trust goes back beyond the 
turn of the century. It is not uncommon to have century farms in 
Georgia and in of places. 

It is also important to realize that farm families, by their very 
nature, are strong, independent, self-reliant people. And while this 
is a very good set of characteristics to own, it can really cause prob- 
lems when a person, or a family is faced with a crisis* because it 
makes it more difficult to reach out during the time the family 
does need to reach out 

I think it is important also to realize that farm families also ex- 
hibit the American work ethic, probably at its best and at its 
strongest. Sometimes, you know, with our romantic view of farm- 
ing, yon tend to think of a laid back, easy going life and that is 
definitely not the case. You heard that from Polly, too, they had 
two off-farm jobs as well as the ones on the farm, 

OK, So what do we 3ee when we have a farm loss? What we see 
is this loss of a way of life and we see a loss of self, as well as a 
family identity* and a family tradition. And for some we see a 
breaking of a generational trust of the land. 

What *ve mean by that is a breaking of the trust by the current 
holders of the land from the past generation, and the breaking of 
the trust in terms of passing that land on to future generations. 
We have a vety proud and self-reliant pecple who are not accus- 
tomed to reaching out for help in crisis situations. 

What we know from research on job loss in general, is that un- 
employment causes measurable psychological and physical changes 
in people, in all members of the family. You have, for example, just 
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to name a^few, we have increases in anxiety, depression, hostility, 
high : blood* pressure, heart disease, and in fact mortality rates in- 
crease. In addition, we have increases in substance abuse, family 
violence arid suicide, and we have had that in Georgia, and 
it coming. 

In ^addition to these general effects of job loss on farm families, 
we find that farm families experience the loss of a farm in a very 
similar way that people experience the loss of a significant other. 
And fay that we mean that farm families are thrown into the grief 
process. They go through the grief phases of denial, intense emo- 
tion, withdrawal, depression, and hopefully, finally, acceptance, 
and then recovery to a meaningful life. This recovery can for some 
be very, long and painftd. 

Some researchers out in the Midwest who have been working 
with farmers, looking at farm families experiencing farm loss, have 
found that it can go from 8 to 10 years, depending on the severity 
of the Iobs^i >*l * ' 

Along with general depression, we see intense suffering and 
guilt, which tends to erode away self-esteem, self-confidence of the 
adult family, members, The impact of this on marital relationships 
and on parent-child relationships is high. 

Children and youth of farm families are not immune from the 
negative effects. They, too grieve the loss of a way of life, and the 
loss of a family way of life in particular. They have worked togeth- 
er side by side with Mom and Dad, they themselves have invested 
in the farm and some have looked at it as their future. So the loss 
of a farm is the loss of their future and who they were to become. 

The stress and strain of going through the loss of a farm for chil- 
dren has caused fear and worry, loss of a sense of security, and for 
some a loss of a sense of confidence in their own parents who are 
losing the farm. We find young children who believe that if only 
they kid worked harder, and done their chores, their families 
would still be on the farm. 

Young children tend to look at things with themselves as the 
center of the problem. So we find young children who think that if 
they could have done their chores more often, and harder, they 
would still be on the farm. 

Other children react to stress by becoming behavior problems at 
school, perhaps doing less well in their work there, become de- 
pressed or even physically ill. And, of course, the potential for sui- 
cide is definitely a response. While we do not have facts for Geor- 
gia, we do see this in the Midwest where the farm crisis is very 
severe. 

In our hardest hit communities we can find a general sense of 
desperation and perhaps even despair, Farm families experiencing 
loss withdraw from community participation, financially they are 
unable to participate by making purchases, and for most they have 
to leave the community to find employment, especially if they a**e 
losing a farm in south Georgia. 

In some communities, also, because of a lack of understanding of 
what brought about the farm crisis, there tends to be a tendency to 
blame the victim, to blame the farmer and the farm family for the 
farm loss, and we find that this tends to increase feelings of self- 
blame and also feelings of depression and withdrawal. 
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So what can we say in general? It seems trite to say that times 
definitely are hard down on she farm. They are especially hard for 
families who are losing a way of life and a way of living together. I 
believe the task at hand for us is to try to make this transition out 
of farming as painless as possible. 

And what do we need to do to do that? We need programs to help 
families deal with stress. We need to make available to them 
mental health professionals of which, through budget cuts, there 
are few. 

We need to be able to present educational opportunities to help 
families deal with the stress, to look at their strengths and build on 
their strengths. 

We especially need job training and retraining opportunities for 
farm families, for husbands and for wives. 

There are also older farmers who are losing their farms in their 
late Etfs and even in their GO's. We need to do something to address 
that problem as well, because they are losing their retirements and 
their homes and their past and their future. 

We are also trying to address the problem by helping those who 
work with distressed farm families deal with the stress of that We 
know from research that bankers and lenders and others who work 
with farm families are under an incredible amount of stress. That 
affects their quality of life and in turn their family's quality of life. 

To sum up, I really believe that we are faced with a significant 
responsibility as we consider the current crisis in agriculture and 
its impact on not just farm families but the rural community. 

I am pleased that we are here talking about it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Prepared statement of Chrystal Ramirez Barranti, Ph.D., fol- 
lows:] 
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Prepared Statement or Chkwai Bamirez Barranti» PhD,. Hum at Drra/>p- 

MEHT SPECIALIST, UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA COOPERATIVE EXTENSION SeKVTCB* 

Athens; G A 

t appreciate this opportunity to testify before the honorable 
fftombers of the'Select Cofcnittee on Children* Youth. and Families obout 
tho far* crisis and the impact this crisis ts having oh tho children, 
youth- and families of Georgia, tty name H Chrystal Barranti end 1 em 
a State Human Development Specialist with tho University of Georgia 
Cooperative Extension Service, In recent ponths the Primary focus of Ay 
responsibilities has boon distressed farm families. Kindly allow me 
to share with you what we have learned about tho effects that this 
agricultural crisis is having on people's lives in Georgia. 

To have a good understanding of what losing e farm means to Farm 
families tt is necessary to realise that form families are a unique 
population involved in a business that bonds thorn to their land. Farming 
Is mora than just a Job*, more than «*n occupation. It is e way of life, 
a family and community tradition. Being a Farmer is a significant 
component of individual self Identity and total family identity. In 
addition, and perhaps most significantly, farming for many involves a 
generational trust of the land spanning many decades that for some 
reach back before the turn of tho this century. 

Perm families by their very nature come by several signlficunt 
cho racterl sties that help make them who they are. These families are 
especially independent. Proud, and self ^reliant. And the American 
work ethic Is Perhaps found at its best and at its strongest among 
farmers- 
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Uhat we see When we have family farm loss Is a loss of a way of 
life, a loss of self and family identity, and most painfully, a breaking 
of a generational trust of the land. We see very Proud and self-reliant 
People who ere not accustomed to reaching out for help In financial 
and Personal crisis. 

More specifically, we know from research on job loss that loss of 
employment causes measurable psychological end Physical changes. 
For example, increases in anxiety, depression, hostility, hioh blood 
Pressure, cardiovascular disease* and mortality rates hove been linked 
with unemployment, And increases in substance abuse, family violence, 
and suicide have been found as well. We can expect to see these 
effects among farts families who arc bain? forced off the farm, And 
we arc seeing them. 

In addition to the General effects of job loss we are finding 
that farm families experience the loss of the farm In a very similar 
way that individuals experience the death of a significant other. 
WemperM of farm families experience the Grief Cycle Phases of denial, 
intense emotion, depression and withdrawal, as they try to recover o 
mcenin9fui life. And the Process to recovery may be long and painful 
for the entire family. 

Alone with depression can come intense self-blame and guilt which 
erodes the self-esteem and self-confidence of adult familiy members, 
this has a definite i»Pact on marital relationships and on 
parent-child relationships. 

Children and youth of farm families are nat immune from the 
negative impact of family farm loss. They too grieve the loss of 
a way of life, the loss of o *W of family life in particular, a 
family life where they worked side by side with mom and dad. For 
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many children, Che loss of the famiiY farm 1* tho loss of a dream 
and of the fntnro. 

The stress and strain of -going throngh the loss of a farm has 
Ia*- cansad fear* worry* losf o^ a sense of security, and for some o loss 

4 In tho confidence of parents Who are losing the faulty farm, Vic find 

yonng children who believe that tf only they had worked hordor at their 
chores ttwlr families would still bo on the farm, Othrr children 
are reacting to the stress by becomtne behavior Problems at school. 
doing less veil In school work, becoming depressed or physically 111. 
And the potential for snlctdo as a response to loss of this natnro 
Is Present among yonth* 

^ in cur hardest hit communities we can find a general sanse of 

despair. Farm families are withdrawing from community Participation, 
are nnable to make Purchases from community bnslnesses, and w*Y bo 
forced to leave the community entirely in search of non-farm employment, 
ttnfortnnatoly. In some communities a tendency to blame the victim, the 
former. Intensifies the farm families' sense of loss, salf-blame, end 
isolation* 

Times are definitely hard on the farm, And they are especially 
tongh on the families who have mado farming a way of life, a 
way of living. And for ma n y, the task at hand ; s to make it through 
some very tough times. This has bocn our focus to approach the far™ 
crisis from « Prevent'on model. By offering eduatlonal workshops on 
stress management, snccessfnl coPJng and building of family strengths 
in tough times, we are attempting to help distressed farm families 
to cope Positively with a very traumatic * nd threatening situation. 
More Is needed however In terms of providing outreach to distressed 
farm families to meet such crisis situations as lack of food- lock of 
resources to obtain medical halp, and Psychological emergencies. 
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In addition to programs for farm families themselves* we are 
offering educatitTial workshops on understanding the distressed farm 
family as well as stress management and successful coping for those 
who ere working with distressed farm families. Some of these groups 
include lenders* ministers, teachers^ and other helping agencies. 
The idea is to create an aware, informed, and suPPOrtive environment 
which will hopefully facilitate positive coping and a healthy 
recovery. 

I believe that we are faced with a significant responsibility 
as we consider the current crisis in agriculture end the impact it 
is having and will continue to have on farm families and rural 
communities. I *. m thankful for the opportunity to share my thoughts 
with you as we grapple with Just how to respond to the needs of 
families who have been our nation's farmers. 
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Chairman Milt.kr, Thank you. Dr. Barranti. 
Dn Orthner, * 

STATEMENT OF DENNIS ORTHNER, PILD., DIRECTOR, CENTER 
FOR WORK AND FAMILY ISSUES, PROFESSOR OF FAMILY DE- 
VELOPMENT, UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, ATHENS, GA 

Dr. Grthnee. As I was preparing for my testimony, I was trying 
to think of typical images that we have or the South. Things that 
came to mind were media images like "Mayberry RF.D,** and "The 
Waltons" on the positive side and, on the negative side "Dukes of 
Hazzard/' 

Chairman Miller. Tobacco Road, 

Dr. Obthnbb [continning]. Tobacco Road, et cetera of the image- 
ry in our culture about what southern rural area is like. 

I spent the last year as chair of a task force at the University of 
Georgia looking at some of the concerns of rural communities, par* 
ticularly in Georgia, but also in the southeast. We are trying to 
identify what are the factors that distinguish between communities 
that are functioning well; and those that axe not functioning well; 
those that are adapting well to the changes, crises, and the ones that 
are not 

I have not, been surprised to find that there are many strengths 
in Southern families and communities, but there are also many di- 
lemmas that these families and communities, face. Mr. Levin asked 
earlier about the literacy rate t for example, in Georgia. Nationally, 
about 10 percent of all adults are functionally illiterate but m 
Georgia the rate is about 25 percent statewide. In rural areas of 
the State, however, one of the other university task forces found 
that 40 to 50 percent of the adults are functionally illiterate espe- 
cially in poorer Georgia counties. To put this in practical terms, we 
are looking at a population that may have some difficulty organiz- 
ing itself in Hhe way that was described in Indiana, for example. 
You have to understand* too, that in Georgia* as in much of the 
southeast, we are talking about rural more than farm* In Georgia 
only about 2 percent of our families live on forms, whereas 30 per- 
cent of our population is rural. So when we hear about families 
such as the one that testified earlier, a rural, nonfarm family, we 
must recognize that this is much more common than we might 
want to admit. 

There is also tremendous youth flight About 25 percent of our 
counties in Georgia lost population, in the last £ years. Our coun- 
ties are aging. Basically, what is happening is that young people, 
especially those who graduate from high school and college, are 
leaving and communities are left with people who are least able to 
make the kind of adaptations that are required in this changing 
economy. We now have a large number of municipalities, a large 
number of counties* that havtf very few people. 

Something that has not been touched on very much in this testi- 
mony thus far is the lingering racial tensions that still exist. White 
interaction between blacks and whites in many rural counties in 
Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, South Carolina and elsewhere are 
much more cordial than in the past, racial agd economic inequality 
still limits their ability to work together^toiotegrate and to bring 
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about positive social change. In fact, we have an area of the South 
called the black belt, formerly the area of "King Cotton/' where we 
have almost a majority of counties that have heavy black popula- 
tions. These are not attracting new industries and there are a vari- 
ety, of reasons for that. Some of the best attempts to bring about 
economic changes in this area have not resulted in significant 
change. 

What are some of the major dilemmas that our task force has 
uncovered? Well, one that I have alluded to already is the quality 
of education. I could not have timed it better, but yesterdays At- 
lanta Constitution headline is "Georgia's Slumbering Schools: In 
the Rural Reaches of the State, Poverty Leaves Its Mark." The au- 
thors of this conclude by saying: 

Public education is not equal in Georgia* The most educational and comfortable 
live in the suburbs where families have money and the students are motivated. In 
the rural countryside, most of .the classes are dull. And those who graduate stay 
home and work, if thay can find work. It is a cycle that the Quality Basic Education 
Act in Georgia may now be able to solve. 

We have a serious problem in what was referred to earlier as 
amenities. Many of these counties simply lack some of the basic 
amenities or services that are necessary and one of the basic amen- 
ities is education. I might note that the Quality Basic Education 
Act Georgia, which* was unanimously passed by our legislature, is 
seriously attempting to upgrade the quality of education, the qual- 
ity of teachers, the qualify of students and the quality of the nigh 
school degree.*! believe that is a basic, fundamental aspect of eco- 
nomic development 

We must recognize that we have a dire situation at the preschool 
level where kida coming into the schools are not prepared. Take 
Head Start, for example. Only 15 percent of the children who qual- 
ify for Head Start can get into a Head Start Program in Georgia. 
So we have, again, a viable, good basic economic development pro- 
gram which simply is not able to address that need. And, of course, 
as Dale Lick talked about earlier, we are not anywhere near help- 
ing our youpg children. 

Community reaction to problems is restricted, again as I said, by 
racial, and economic, inequality. That slows down some of the abil- 
ity of the counties to react to internal or external opportunities. 

The quality of services is generally poor in several counties and 
the gap, as was pointed out in earlier testimony between urban and 
rural services in Georgia is really growing. Measurable quality of 
life differences are becoming more substantial. In light of this it is 
interesting that in the southeast, in contrast to other parts of the 
country, a recent chamber of commerce study found that chambers 
in the South are not as aware of the importance of services to out- 
side industries. This comparative study found that when you ask 
how important quality services are attracting' new industry, what 
they found was that chambers in the South put services very low 
priority in comparison to other parts of the country. This means 
that even the business leadership is uninformed and unaware or 
the importance of services, such as education and medical care to 
economic development. 

Family problems have already been touched on by others but not 
all of our rural families are as cohesive as some of the images that 
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bare been presented Incest rates are very high in the southeast as 
well as family abuse, teenage pregnancy, and early marriage. What 
these patterns do is contribute to a cycle of poverty. We then go 
back to some of the same problems we had earner. 

What do we need to do? Briefly, I would say that we need to con- 
tinue to support efforts in Georgia like the Quality Basic Education 
Act and expand that to other States, We have to see this as a state- 
wide effort, not simply a community fay community effort The 
State has to get more involved and has to raise standards. We have 
to make some things, like a high school degree, really mean some- 
thing. 

We have got to develop community school programs. There have 
been some excellent examples in Georgia and the southeast of pro* 
grams in which the business community and schools have cooperat- 
ed to develop private sector initiatives within the school. I men- 
tioned some of those in my written testimony. That is, again, an 
excellent place to start 

We need to look at the consolidation of local services. We have 
counties in this State that have very few people, too few to support 
a good education program. So we need to be looking at consolidat- 
ing services and doing a better job just in the area of medical care. 

In the area of University research, I would support efforts to 
have the Agricultural Extension Service increase its involvement 
in a lot of the areas that have been reviewed Unfortunately as 
times have gotten tough, the Extension Service has focused more 
and more on farm problems and, specifically, the agricultural side 
of the Farm Program. The funds that are necessary to support fam- 
ilies and family adaptation to some of these .changes have lagged 
behind the need I believe we really need to look at the priorities 
for extension to see whether some kind of congressional mandate 
should be forthcoming to increase the funds needed for the human 
factor side of agricultural and rural changes in the South today* 

We also need to arrest capital flight We have a m^jor capital 
flight problem in the southeast in farm areas. Part of this is due to 
deregulation of the banking industry. The same policies that 
caused the closing of Greyhound bus stations in rural communities 
is also causing the closing of rural banks or their merger with 
large urban banks. This situation is causing capkr 1 to flow to 
urban areas and credit problems to be exploding in the rural com- 
munities of Georgia and the southeast. 

Again, I thank you for the opportunity to share some of these 
thoughts and I look forward to the opportunity of hearing more tes- 
timony. 

Chairman Miller, Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Dermis K« Orthner, Ph.D., follows:] 
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Pszpaeed Statement of Dennis K. Oathhbr, FhJ)., Professor of Family Devei> 

OFMEHT AKD DIRECTOR, CENTER FOR WORK ANJ> FAMILY ISSUES, UNIVERSITY OF 

Georgia, Athens, GA 

Images of the southern family and community are very common in our 
society. Many, of these Images have been romanticized in our popular 
literature and television programs* On the positive side, we have shows 
like "The Waltons" or "Hayberry* R.F.D.* that have presented an overly 
romanticised image of what southern community and family life can be 
like. On the negative side* we ff^d numerous characterizations of rural 
community life* including the Fulitzer Prize winning novel Th& Crat>&s of 
tfrggti and che popular T.V. show, "The Dukes of tfazzard." 

Although each of these characterizations has some basis in fact 
they arc ptimarily founded in fiction. Few families can live up to the 
ideals of the mythical Walton family and few rural communities are as 
chaotic as chat portrayed in Hazzard County. Nevertheless, there are 
genuine dilemmas that rural families and rural cootmun ities fa^e. Rural 
life in che South is hard and there are many abiding social and economic 
problems. As the economy improves, che southern states are renewing 
their assault on the difficulties that beset rural families and rural 
communities. We are only beginning* hovevet, co identify the 
complexities involved in community problems and legislative, policy and 
program interventions to deal with those complexities are still being 
explored. 

Ky testimony and this report are based upon a preliminary 
examination of che dilemmas facing rural communities and families in 
Georgia and some of the efforts that are being undertaken by che Scace 
to address these concerns. 1 vill be drawing upon material collected as 
part of a Kellogg Foundation study of policy and program needs in 
southern communities. This study is being undertaken by the Universiry 
of Georgia and includes seven Task Forces examining such issues as 
economics, health, natural resources, government,* education, social 
values and norms, and community processes and institutions. In 
addition, this report will examine data drawn from che statistical 
summaries collected by the Georgia 2000 Commission and the recent 
compilation of the Georgia Atlas. Contributions have also been made by 
the Institute of Comounicy and Area Developmenr ac the University of 
Georgia, an inscitute thac supporcs local and regional planning efforts 
throughout che state of Georgia. 

This testimony will focus on family and community variables that 
impact upon economic development in the South. 1 will be exploring scree 
of the factors that contribute to* as well as inhibit, community 
economic development, rather than focus on economic factors solely The 
contribution of this testimony will be co explore the factors that 
influence che operacion of economic variables In community development 
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Fataily and Comvunlcy In the South t 

I 

A community is only as healthy as those families of which it is 
composed. Strong families promote community integration while weak 
families rob communities of resources. Healthy communities reinforce 
family values and promote the development of social support networks. 
Weak communities foster family Isolation and accentuate family stresses. 

The Rural Family 

Over the past several decades* there has been a gradual 
convergence of lifestyles and family patterns between rural and urban 
families (Rosenblatt & Anderson* 1961), Rural families* like their 
nrban counterparts* are today most 'likely to be separate nuclear 
families* relatively small {although. slightly larger than nrban 
families)* and intlnde a mother vho has * significant impact on a 
family's finances either through her farm'labor or'her employment 
{Schumm & Bollman* 1961). 

Rural families are not as likely to be as close and mnlti- h 
generational as they once were* The farm family itself only represents 
a minority of rural families today. In Georgia* for example* only 
thirty percent of all citizens live In rural areas andonly two percent 
actually live on farms (Georgia 2000, 1966). The great majority of 
rural residents are employed in agriculture, fisheries* or forestry or 
they commute to their jobs in nearby urban areas. This employment 
pattern has influenced the breakdown of traditional extended family 
systems in the Sonth, It has also caused many young people to leave the 
farms and rural areas to find employment In other sectors of the 
economy* * 

Yonth "flight from the rural south is very pervasive* Rnral areas 
of the South are^ aging .as many young people depart for education, 
training or entry level jobs and do not return to their home communities 
(Beale* 1976). Farming Is no longer considered a viable occnpatlon^l 
objective for many yonth, so traditional community yonth programs ttiat 
centered around farming (eg. Future Farmers of America and 4-H) have 
snffered. This has resulted In a significant generation gap between 
m*ny rnral children and their parents and in increased stress on the 
rvral' family (Heffernan and Heffeman, 1935). 

The Rnral Cocaaunlty 

During the 1970's there was a resnrgence of Interest in country 
life and a recognisable migration of people to rural communities. ' This 
trend has been reversed end we are once again seolng an overall shift 
toward the sonthem urbanisation (Camicfc, 1963), Between 19S0 and 
1963, one out of five counties In Georgia lost population. Al^ of these 
counties are rural and seventeen of the thirty had no town with a 
popnlation, of even 2,500. This decline In population nas accompanied 
thr; fragmentation of traditional kinship and friendship snpport networks 
upon Which rural families have traditionally depended. 
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One of the major problems ratal coiuiittniti.es face 1$ the 
replacement of traditional informal support systems, such as family 
charity* vich new formal support syscems, such as unemployment, 
compensacion (Blakely and BradsbaVf 1985). However, as land values and 
rural Incomes have declined, the tax base needed co support programs 
such as vocational education, communicy aencal health and che like b<u» 
vliftinishedi Thtis> individual and family pt obi etas cbat need to be 
addtessedr parclcularly during this period of farm crises, are noc being 
addressed, let alone being resolved. 

Southern rural Coomunici.es ate, also oleen chatactetized by 
lingeting bi- racial tensions. Relationships between blacks and vhices 
ate often cordial but vestiges of prejudice limic pocencial communicy 
integration. Recent Research indicates thac communities and councies Li 
the "Black Belc* of thii Souch, those cduncies with a majority of black 
populations, have a more difficulc time actracting new businesses than 
their majority-white councerparcs . Undoubtedly, some of this economic 
unatcractiveness comes from the quality <*f schools and other amenlcies 
that these counties offer buc the racial, factor cannot be discounted, 
even in che mid-1980's. 



Beyond the obvious limitations of weak economic conditions, rural 
communities often suffer from a variety of related problems. These 
problems in cum make it difficult for some communities to gamer 
economic resources or take advantage of new potencial growch 
possibilicies. The factors that usually distinguish communities with 
good growch potential from chose that have weak growth pocential ate 
quality of education community leadership, quality of services, 
community integracion, and personal and family well-being. 

Quality of Education 

Rural communities in the South have craditlonally developed 
comparatively poor educational systems. For example, a recent study in 
Georgia found thac one out of four adults is functionally illicerate 
(Gabriel, 1986). Drop*eut rates from rural schools are exceptionally 
high, with fewer than one out of five studencs graduating with a high 
school diploma. Even among those who complete their high school degree, 
inadequacies in their education appear when chey seek admission to 
colleges and universicles: che overwhelming majority of students in 
university developmental studies programs come from rural counties. 

The role of education in community development is not completely 
underscood. There are data, however, that indicace that business 
relocation decisions are posicively influenced by high qualicy educacion 
in che prospeccive location (Rants, 1985). This is particularly true 
for white collar and servica industries that demand beccer educaced 
personnel in their labor pool. Except for basic educational needs and 
vocacional training opportunities* quality of education is less 
important to blue collar induscries, which have traditionally been 
attracced to the South because of low labor costs. These industries are 
now moving their manufacturing operation to evan lower cose, overseas 
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locations, however t leaving ttany sonthem communities unprepared eo 
attract high quality white collar ot service industties or to develop 
these industries themselves. 

A related problem in rural education systems is inadequate 
preschool programs- that foster early educational skills, Rural children 
often entet first grade with poorer preparation for math etna tical and 
verbal skills and less exposure to ideas and expetiences that schools 
will later use (Cook, 1985), In Georgia, Head Stert programs can only 
accomodate approximately 15% of the children who qualify for these 
programs and many parents cannot afford other public or private- 
sponsored programs which meet these early educational needs (Path am, 
1936). ' In addition, inadequate preschool day care programs limit 
opportunities for mothers to be employed, when the economic 
circumstances of the family reqnire it. 

Community Leadership 

The quality of leadership in rural conraunittes in the South is 
uneven at best. Many mayors, shetiffs and city ox county council 
represents tives are undereducated and often uninformed about management, 
accounting and representational issues that they izust consider when 
promoting community growth anil well-being. Compared to their urban 
counterparts, these people often have fever resources to attend state oir 
regional meecings and, becanse they sometimes feel inadequate, they do 
not participate in educational ot training opportunities ^hich can help 
them in their leadership roles. 

One of the problems that complicates leadership in rural 
communities is the tradition of plentation life that f^ste^ed the 
development of power elites. Thus, leadership tends t> be controlled by 
a relatively small number of influential people who ar<* expected to 
provide benefits for the community at large. However, since the tax 
base is so low, there are £ev benefits to distrlbnte throughout the 
community. Also, the pay of public officials Is often very low and 
thisi no doubt, increases inducements for corruption. It is not 
surprising^ therefore, that a relatively large number of rural community 
officials In Georgia have been removed from office for criminal 
activities* 

Community Integration 

Rural communities in the South are often chatacterized by close, 
intimate relationships between community members. Certainly, the 
television image of "Hayberty, ft,F,D." fosters this notion. By 
community integration, I am not referring to racial integration but to 
the extent to which there are boch formal and informal interaction 
networks through which people support one another on an ongoing basis, 
as well as in emergencies. 

Research studies indicate that rural communities tend to be quite 
hospitable to newcomers. In contrast to the image that they are very 
waty of outsiders, most new members of the community find it relatively 
easy to integrate themselves within the existing support systems (Rank & 
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Voss, 1962). This ease of Integration has one negative effect on 
community development: newcomers tend to want their new community to 
stay the way it Is while long tern tesidents are note likely to want to 
promote *c£tange» For example, there are many instances in which economic 
development in North Georgia has bean retarded by newconexs not wanting 
to promote growth and development; many of these people were attracts 
to the area because of its "rurelity* and low tax base. Threats to 
promote development and increase taxas may benefit the quality of life 
of earlier reeldents but retard quality of life for urban escapees. 

\' . * 

Another dilemma iftet et'fecv community Integration itself is 
racial and economic intqwayty. Communities are often characterised by 
haves and have-nots; those who own property or businesses and those who 
work for them* Many rural communities find it difficult to effectively 
meet the needs of both of these groups, usually supplying the ^ 
disadvantaged with lass supp'ort from community leaders and txwt the 
limited resources that they have at their disposal. 

Quality of Servlcaa 

Basic services are sadly lacking in rural communities in the 
South. Hot only are utilities such as water* sewerage and health 
systems inadequate but pragren* that facilitate financial adjustments 
and help people adept rc changes in economic circumstances are uncommon 
or unavailable. Host southern communities have week or nonexistent 
programs In such areas as employment at ^stance, vocational 
rehabilitation! mental health, legal aid, community planning and public 
bousing. Since 1940, the gap between urban and raral areas in the 
service they provide to residents has been growing (Blakely and 
Bradshav, 1935)., 

Without these services, residents ate disadvantaged and 
communities are deemed to be less desirable to those outside. 
Unfortunately, many southern rural residents are unaware of the 
Important of these factors to nonsoutherners , In a comparative study 
by the National Chamber of .Commerce, It was found that southern Chambers 
of Commerce considered quality of community services to bj a relatively 
unimportant factor in toowunity attractiveness to industry compared to 
representatives from other parts of tbe country (Raits, 1935). This 
suggests that southern community residents are often unaware of the 
importance of community services to nonresidents and that they may also 
be unaware of the value to their own people, especielly the younger and 
better educated who are leeving these areas for better quality oe life 
in southern cities end towns. 

Family Life, 

The,;mral southern family conjures up a strong image of 
traditional family values. Popular culture would suggest that these 
families are highly adaptive* integrated and psychologically close. 
Indeed, rec*4t studies of farm families tend to support some of these 
beliefs, especially studies in the Hid -West end West <0lson et al» 
1933). S ; ome of the recent research on family strengths has been based * 
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upon these families, adding to out professional literature the 
presumption of fatally solidarity In rural America. 

Rural families in the South are not always able to live up to 
their traditional farm family ideal* First of all* the majority of 
these families are not farm famine* who own and work their own land. 
Host southern rural families work at low wages in agriculture blue 
collar jobs that contrast with the agribusinesses of the Kid-West* In 
addition* farm families in the South are now experiencing even more 
economic difficulties than in o^hcr parts of the country* with nearly 
one thousand farmers in Ceorgia experiencing foreclosure this year. 

this is not to say that most rural families in the South arc 
suffering. They are not* But there is a fairly high proportion of 
rural families who are reporting high levels of family violence and 
family disorganisation (Krisberg and Schwartz* I9ti3, Turlington* 1S*5>, 
Incest rates are very high in the South* considered by some to be higher 
than any other part of the country. In addition, child and spouse abuse 
rates are very high* Teenage pregnancy and early marriage are stJU 
common in rural counties while traditional values limit access to 
education and contraception among rural youth. 

These instances of family disorganization are particularly true 
among lower socio-economic and minority families (Turklngton* 1985). 
These families are also less likely to have access to support services 
and programs in rural areas* leaving them vulnerable to inter- 
generational poverty and inequality, it is difficult for individuals t*> 
break out of poverty since the sexual and conflict behaviors in these 
families often conflict with traditional values in the more prosperous 
communities* Family problems can accentuate perceptions of social class 
differences within the community and increase prejudice and 
discrimination. Thus* poverty parpetuates itself and services ar« not 
provided because of perceived undeservedness by those who control 
economic resources* 

State Response* to Rural Comavmity Needs in Ceorgia 

In addition to the many local responses to rural community and 
family needs* the state of Georgia is now making some significant 
strides toward improved quality of life end economic well-being for its 
rural residents. Some of these efforts are extensions of long-standing 
concerns while others are new and expanded efforts *that should pay 
continuing dividends* Fortunately* the state of Georgia is blessed with 
an expanding economy* a Sun-Belt location and progressive leadership* 
Still* there remain many unmet needs for rural families a^d these will 
be identified later, 

Collection of Data 

One of the jnost important determinants of a state's ability to 
address the needs of ics people is data that can document the 
pervasiveness of a problem and the extent of the need* Up until 
recently* Georgia* like other southern states, has not always had at ic* 
disposal the data needed to understand and focus on problems, with few 
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exceptions* research on southern communities has been inadequate. 
Southern universities and state agencies have not always had the funds 
necessary to carefully explore the many issues that concern thelt 
people . 

There are. several recent efforts £o remedy the situation so that 
existing or new data can he Interpreted in such a way that policy makers 
and legislators can use then. The Georgia 2000 Commission, for example, 
has explored a ramber, of major economic and social issues of the state 
and prepared a statistical summary of its findings. These were compiled 
by both the private and public sectors of Georgia and form part of a 
growth plan for the state. The University of Georgia has recently 
prepared a map of state statistics, The Georgia Atlas, the first of Its 
kind that is available. The Kellogg Foundation Task Forces at the 
University qf Georgia are also gathering important new data on such 
issues as community well-being, literacy levels, potential economic 
grovth models, natural resource recovery strategies and quality of life 
considerations. Taken together, these efforts should provide valuable 
information upon which a rural community agenda can be built. 

Quality Basic Education Act 

The State Legislature in Georgia, passed unanimously in 1935 the 
Quality Basic Education Act which is designed to transform public 
education in the stat^. The purpose of the legislation is to raise the 
overall quality of education in all areas of the stato r whether urban or 
rural. The Act provides a formula for the redistribution of funds for 
primary and secondary, education, increases standards for new and 
existing toachers, increases pay for teachers throughout the state and 
stiffens high school graduation requirements for students. 

The Quality Basic Education Act is designed to increase the 
prestige and status of education in Geotgie. It should somewhat reduce 
Che brain drain of teachers from schools to the private sector and 
increase the value of a high school degree from a Georgia secondary 
school. The potential economic benefits are enormous, especially as the 
economy in Georgia shifts toward the service sector, demanding higher 
levels of education and competencies from our citizens. This is not an 
immediate solution to community problems but it will certainly improve 
the quality of life and economic development of rural communities in the 
future , 

Coomuttity Schools Programs 

Community schools programs are being initialed in many parts of 
the state. These programs are designed to make better use of school 
facilities in the evenings, on weekends and in the summer months. 
Community schools provide adult education, community forums, vocational 
training and enhanced recreational opportunities. Gommunity schools, 
where they have been successfully Implemented, have been significant 
factors in the improved community integration of rural communities where 
it helped foster the economic well-being of rural life (Gatewood and 
DeLargy, 1935). 
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A good example of a successful community schools program was In 
Brooks County, In Che southern pert of the state (Hott Foundation, 
1932). A program was established there called REAL: Rural Education 
through Action Learning.. This orogram was supported by state, 
foundation and Department of labor ft.uds to *tomore vocational education 
and ccttumiry integration in that counry. V o program has been highly 
sutcessfril and serves as a model for other such programs which are bciiif, 
considered throughout the state- 

University Support for Communities 

Universiries and colleges In Georgia have been major promoters of 
community development in the state, While this is a traditional role 
for many state institutions, particularly land grant universities, the 
service role of southern universities has remained very visible and 
strong over the years- The Cooperative Extension Service is one of the 
post visible arms of this effort throughout the state and it plays a 
gajor ..ole in local community development and coordinated efforts for 
community development throughout the state- 

The Iftsritute for Community and Area Development at the University 
of Georgia represents a noteworthy effort On the part of the state and 
the University to (aeet the planning needs of rural communities and 
regions of the state. The Institute provides technical assistance to 
communities in developing long-range development plans- works with local 
planning officials if they are available, and provides direct planning 
assistance and other important emphasis la on economic Impact analyses 
for local communities which can help local leadership identify their 
economic alternatives for community development - 

The Georgia Center for Continuing Education at the University of 
Georgie also provides an expanded outreach to assist local communities. 
They provide seminars for training of local community leadership and a 
dara base which can be drawn upon to assist in local planning- The 
Kellogg Foundation^ sponsored Task Fotces are designed to determine the 
priorities for continuing education in the state and assist the Georgia 
Center in defining its short- and long-range objectives for adult 
education. 

Developmental Highways 

The state of Georgia is currently in the process of developing 
highways which will better link rural areas of the state to urban 
centers. These highways are designed to promote the development of 
rural industries that need urban markets. The thinking behind this is 
to encourage distribution of industry throughout the state (It is now 
concentrated in several urban centers) and facilitate rhe move from 
agricultural to industrial and service economy- 
While this is considered a short-term solution to rural 
development needs on the part of many legislators, economists caution 
against an overemphasis upon developmental highways- While these 
highways can ease the flo* of goods and access to services between urban 
centers, impacts on rural development have been marginal to date At 
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base, this strategy must be undertaken In concert with a broader 
community developnent effort that solves other local needs. 

Land Ose Planning and Zoning 

A ico re comprehensive examination la currencly being undertaken in 
the state of Georgia. This effort is designed to determine the 
requirements for development in different sectors of the state and the 
resources that are Available and needed to promote economic developnent 
This effort U not unique but it is noteworthy for the state and a first 
major srap in defining the requlremenrs fei the economic development of 
rural communities. 

One limitation of land use planning in Georgia is the 
Constitutional limitation for th* state's role in overall planning and 
Zoning. This control was totally abdicated to local counties* making 
both regional end state-wide planning efforts quite cumbersome and often 
ineffective. In fact* regional planning and development commissions 
receive very )<ttle stare or federal funds today and operate almost 
solely from local contracts. 

Church and Religious Contributions 

Rural churches In the South are notewotthy for their traditional 
values and community Integration activities. Church leaders, whether 
vhlte or blick, have nor been reticent In their criticism of legislation 
and policies which sometimes inhibit personal and community well-being. 
Religious activltism has a long tradition in the South and black 
churches and church leaders have been particularly influential In 
southern communities and states. Rural churches have been especially 
strong adVocares for families and an Important resource for communlry 
leaders . 

This potentially brlghr picture of the rural church In the south 
has begun to dim somewhar. In s recent study I conducted of rural 
pastors I found quite high levels of low morale among these clergy 
compared to those serving In urban churches (Orthner, 1946) . Likewise, 
many of rhese pastors complained that their parishioners do nor take 
them Into confidence. Rather than being a clearing house for community 
renslons, personal concerns and family grievances these pastors suggest 
thar rural families are typically socially isolated end rarely turn to 
anyone for help, ofren until It Is too late, tike their urban 
counterparts, rural churches are also experiencing a decline In their 
church attendance. 

Onset Heeds of Rural Coraaunlrles 

Desplre selected efforrs to berter support rural communities and 
rural families* there remain a number of areas In which state action has 
been elrher nonexistent or ineffective. There are also emerging 
problems In rural communities that have been atlmulared by state and 
federal policies and leglslarlon and these need to be reviewed and 
perhaps reconsidered. 
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Rurel Consolidation of Services 

The lack of high qualvty services provided to residents o£ rural 
areas her been noted es & pervasive problea in rurel living. While many 
rural re*< dents do not expect to find the range of local services 
available ro theai locally as in urban areas* there are basic needs in 
such ores* as education* employment assistance, community mental health, 
and the like* Small communities arid under -populated counties cannot be 
expected to provide those services because their tax bases are minimal 
and the manag**ient costs for those cervices arc high* In Georgia, for 
example* veil over half of all the counties do not have et least 3300 
students in its public schools* a number which is considered minimal ro 
supporr e Quality edecarion system. 

lncenrlves ere needed to promote consolidation o£ be ic services. 
In Georgia, this may mean consolidation of counties, an unpopular idea 
in rurel areas. Nevertheless, Jin order co breek many children and rhcir 
parents out of the rural poverty cycle- ir will be necessary ro 
reorganise many local services and consolidate rhem under stronger 
leadership, 

A somewhat related problem is that of rural leadership, Kor* 
rrainlng in cl^y and county msnagament is needed and rural leeders need 
to be eacouisged to parricipate more in their regional associations. 
Likewise* greater c ^olidation of services should result in t (er 
development of more comperenr loaders as rhe resources needed to manage 
programs and services will come from a wider area end populacion bese, 

Rurjtl Credlr problems 

One of the major problems stifling development in rural areas 1* 
the lack of credit, Uithour available credit, it Is very difficult for 
rural people to develop the businesses &nd Indusrries rhat will help 
vitalize their area*. It will make it especially difficult for them ro 
make the transition from en agricultural to a service ^oriented economy 

The problems of rurel credit have many causes, not the least of 
which is rhe decline in lend values and the relatively low wages thet 
rural residents typically eera, These problems are exacerbaced, 
however, by rhe deregulation of many industries rhat have rradirionally 
served rural communities. Along wirh a loss of airline* train end bus 
services* the locel banking industry in rural cotsauniries Is beginning 
to vanish. In its place are branches of larger state and inrarstere 
banks with lltrle investaenr In rural communities and rural development 
Coupled with this has been cepitel flight from the rural communiries and 
to rhe urban centers of the, Sourh, The loss of rhis capiral and 
restrictions on credit play e major rtle in stress in rural communities. 

Rural Research Heeds 

In order to understand rhe strategies thar are mosr likely ro 
Improve the quality of life for families in rural communities, much raore 
research is needed on rural comaunirles in the south. There are unique 
problems to rural life in the South* as 1 nored esrlicr* but very lltrle 
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research 1* currently being supported to look at rural family and 
individual neede< As research dollars have become more scsrce, tauch 
More oC this research has been dedicated to basic agricultural studies 
and comparatively little to social and behavioral sciences research. 

Unfortunately * much of the information ve depend upon for policy 
and legislative action ie anecdotal* Cerefully developed studies of 
rural family needs are exceptions re the r than the rule. This is not to 
say that extension services, hone economics departments and social work 
units ere not fulfilling their responsibility. They are, but their 
resources ere sadly lacking and funding levels have declined 
significantly. Thus, the problem has grown but the data needed to 
support good answers is not always there. 

Contributions from Support Organisations 

r * *~ i « 

During this time of transition in our society it is Important fot 
organisation*' who attempt to meet the oeeds of people to establish 
overall Priorities. Given mass, media attention, the problems of urban 
America receive a great deal more publicity than those of rural America. 
The farm crisis is not the only crisis faced by rural communities in 
Americe* Mtfeh more attention needs to be given by organisations such as 
religions groups. P*T.A.'s, and various men's and women's organizations 
to how thep-can contribute j:o the development of rural communities, 
especially ftv.The South, 



Rurel churches,' in particular, need outside support in order to 
continue their service efforts. The rural church in the South has been 
a major institution in promoting change but it often has inadequate 
resources to support its efforts* Pastors who represent major 
denominations should be encouraged with additional support from their 
denominations.: 

Other volunteer organisations also should be encouraged to develop 
a rural community emphasis* For example, parent, teachec organizations 
in rural schools are often unsuccessful in attracting parent 
involvement, especially among economically disadvantaged parencs. Given 
the importance of education for coamur.ity, - state, and regional 
development, the" input of additional resources and training for parent 
involvement could prove to be cruciel to local communities , their 
schools, children and' families. 



As has been noted, rural communities in the South are undergoing 
significant change. Their agricultural base is still strong, but it is 
beginning to erode and the institutions which traditionally have 
supported the rural community are not adeptlng as quickly as needed. 
For many of these communities, there is the hope of a savior in the foi-n 
of & new autAvoblle or other major manufacturing industry. Hoc veil 
understood are the opportunities in service industries or the 
entrepreneurial developments they themselves can make to revive their 
own economies through the redevelopment of their communities and rural 
regions . 




Conclusions and Recommendations 
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The following recommendations identify some of the major tnrusts 
that should have a positive effect on rural communities and the 
integration of rural families. 

o Significantly expand preschool education programs in 
rural areas of the South, 

o Promote regional planning and development commissions and 
give them greater authority to effect land us a planning, 

o Increase research on rural community development and 
factors thac will strengthen rural families. 

o Improve quality of primary and secondary schools in rural 
areas » 

o Stimulate che vork of private and public voluntary 
organizations in rural communities. 

o Increase training and leadership competencies among rural 
leaders . 

o Promote cooperation and consolidation of rural 
communities and counties in order to improve 
service* to rural residents. 

o Poster the development of alternative community 
schools in ordet to better facilitate the 
integration of commnnity residents and promote 
community development strategies at the local level* 
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Chairman Miller. Louise Hill, 

STATEMENT OF LOUISE HILL, WOMEN'S COORDINATOR* 
GEORGIA FARM BUREAU, MACON, GA 

Ma Hill. I am Louise Kill, the State women's coordinator of the 
Georgia Farm Bureau. On behalf of 161,000 family members of our 
organization, I would like to commend this committee for having 
this hearing and especially having it here in the middle of a farm- 
ing community. 

As you have already heard, and I will emphasize, again, the prob- 
lems facing farmV families are many and the farm sector is in a 
state of depression. The farm family unit is in a state of depression. 
The farm family unit is presently under tremendous pressures. The 
Georgia Farm Bureau has recognized this problem and has had 
several programs on dealing with the difficult times. Every day, 
our membership sees real examples of the problems facing farm 
families and need not be educated to. the reasons or to how these 
problems are created— they already know this* So as an organiza- 
tion, the Georgia, Farm Bureau, is taking ^ positive steps not only to 
help our {arm families deal witih the present situation, but we are 
actively advocating avenues for a more optimistic future in agricul- 
ture. It is our view that instead, of telling a farm family of their 
despair, something they already know about, we should provide an- 
swers and alternatives. for their future. 

What assistance is needed in the rural communities to help fami- 
lies overcome the despair that has been created by the present ag- 
ricultural depression? First and foremost, we must take some 
action to save the family farm. Second, the temporary despair and 
stress must be dealt with. 

The present problems facing fanners are primarily a result of 
outside forces, as Dr. Ikerd reiterated—low commodity prices, the 
overvalued dollar, high interest rates, depressed land values, em- 
bargoes, et cetera. Many factors have compounded on top of each 
other, making the present form economy the worst since the De- 
pression. It is ironic that when the general economy seems to be 
the strongest ever, the agricultural community which represents 
the No. 1 industry in the country is in a state of depression, 

Looking toward the future, the Farm Bureau can see this situa- 
tion changing. The 1985 Food Security Act, coupled with lower in- 
terest rates and lower energy costs, should help bring some pros- 
perity to the agricultural sector. But, of course, the farmer who is 
foreclosed on today, will not see a brighter tomorrow. In the first 3 
months of this year, there have been 665 foreclosures in Georgia, 

The debt situation is like a plague to rural areas, and must be 
solved for any long-term relief to take place. The Farm Bureau has 
urged, wifch some success, the banking regulators to implement 
policy changes to allow forbearances and the restructuring of farm 
loans. Upon the request of Farm Bureau, Congressman Lindsay 
Thomas of Georgia lias introduced Resolution 310 which calls for 
the Farm Credit Administration to practice forbearance rather 
than foreclosure through loan restructuring programs. Debt re* 
structuring must become a reality. 
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The Georgia Farm Bureau realizes that even with debt restruc- 
turing, the problems with the, agrisector will not be solved over- 
n|gh£, so we are trying to address the immediate needs of our mem- 
bers through ptogra^ Resigned' to help farmers and their, family 
members cope with stress from the agricultural crisis. . 
"'Some examples: At the annual. Georgia Farm Bureau Presidents' 
Conference, which is a 2-day leadership meeting of County Farm 
Bureau presidents, we had training seminars explaining the 
present' farm crisis as well as looking at new opportunities in farm 
programs and examining financial alternatives. Although the criti- 
cal agricultural situation was acknowledged through the confer, 
ence, the program focused on up-to-date information on how farm- 
ers can survive the crisis which they in turn could communicate to 
local Farm' Bureau 'members. 

Another special program sponsored by the State Women's Com- 
mittee featured the farm' family and the importance of the family 
unit in the rural area* T *?* conference focused on the importance 
of -the. family unit in a farming operation. Participants learned 
skills that could enhance farm life as well as were challenged to 
appljr these newly acquired abilities. Program topics included were: 

Building Better Working Relationship Between Farm Family 
Members. 

Estate Planning. 

Financial Planning, 

Home Business Opportunities. 

The Role of Leisure in the Life of the Farm Family. 

I want you to note that the conference objectives and topics did 
not directly relate to the farm crisis, and did not focus on those 
topics that we continuously talk about such as stress, but instead 
they focused on needed information and skills that a family could 
use in dealing with the challenges that they currently face. 

Probably the most beneficial outcome of the conference turned 
out to be the social interaction. Farm family members had the op- 
portunity to interact, discuss, and fellowship with other farm fami- 
lies that were facing some of the same problems. We believe that it 
is through this type of social interaction that we can probably best 
address the farm crisis on the family unit Farm families have tra- 
ditionally depended upon their individual family for support sys- 
tems. \ , 

To reach outside of the family' unit is<not a common practice. 
The current agricultural situation is forcing the family members to 
seek support and resources outside of the. family unit This can 
have some positive implications, but we fear at present the nega- 
tive will overshadow the positive. * ■ 

An example: Most farm wives have been forced to seek employ- 
ment off the farm in order to supplement farm income. $Iany 
people would aigue that this is not a result of the farm crisis and 
is not unique to agriculture, but rather a reflection of our country s 
overall economic situation. I would disagree by saying that because 
most farm women aj;e an integral part of ; the farming operation, 
and while at home make daily contributions to the management of 
the farm in addition to maintaining the family household. The 
need for the farm wife to seek employment away from the form 
lias resulted in a loss of labor for the farming operation. The stress 
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created as a result of the wife not being involved in the daily oper* 
ation + ahd home activities lias had m&uy effects* One of the strong- 
ert *t^in&on. thfe wife herself. Many farm wives attempt to fulfill alt 
of raei5les ; they carried prior to off-the*farm employment as well 
as keeping their roxnmitmrat. to : their employer. This personal 
strgss ; 6n ;w^ferm frife hai had many effects on the family. 

Mahy^dF the family farms in Georgia have multigenerations con* 
tributing40:jthe f&gn operation This may result in a varied set of 
value ju<Jipto6rite ifr the management of the farm. The grandfather 
may not agree ; wifch tfe grandewon's decision. If agriculture is in a 
positive sit^ti6|i» f t^ : disaj^reemOTt can be worked through, but 
with the current ftgricul£ural / situation, these disagreements often 
result in 'major family ' arguments; once again impacting the 
strength of the family unit. Family stress, as we, have already seen 
and heard much today*, directly .affects the children. Many times 
children growing up on;a_,farm expect to continue the tradition of 
operating the family farm and then suddenly foreclosure shatters 
that dreaml The foreclosure of a form causes many changes in 
what was pnce a stable environment for the children. 

A sector we have not addressed today as the'various testimonies 
have been presented is the farmworker's family. Most of the com* 
ments today have directly related to the farmowner's family and 
the effects on the farmowner*s family. I think it is important that 
we acknowledge the ripple effect that will affect farmworkers and 
their families. The loss * of employment will have a tremendous 
impact on these families and in almost every case, farmworkers 
have little education and their alternatives for employment in the 
rural area are almost nonexistent Because of their limited re- 
sources,., the families of farmworkers are facing devastating situa- 
tions as a result of the agricultural economy. Many of these ffar i- 
lies will struggle just to provide the basic needs of food and shelfe r. 

Whether, one is discussing the farmworkers' family or the farm- 
owner's family, traditionally in Georgia, agricultural production 
has centered around the family unit Farm families take pride in 
their family unity and strength. Many times in the past, it has 
been this strength that has pulled them through difficult times and 
will continue to pull them through, But the current agricultural 
situation is challenging the strength of the farm family more than 
it ever has" before. External forces are palling apart the internal 
bonds ^family. / 

The 'depressed state of the agricultural sector of the economy is 
causing 7 severe and damaging wounds to the family. We believe 
that the answer to solving the problem lies in strengthening the 
agriculture economy. Job retraining, career counseling relocating 
programs, all are important and all have their place, but are not a 
long-xtinge answer to the farm family problems. Farmers' want to 
be farmers and they want to remain on the form* Gentlemen, as 
yori have heard todfty,..glf js not well in rural America. It is impor- 
tant that we look at saving the family farm, I urge you to back leg- 
islation Jgicji as Resolution 310 introduced by Congressman 
ThomaBE/^H^t will help fanners restructure debt, making family 
farming a fetrdnger' industry; ihus> relieving the stress on our 
family farms* 
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There will be a positive tomorrow in agriculture. It is somewhere 
* around die corner and the Georgia Farm Bureau families plan on 
being a part of that future. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Miller* Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Louise Hill follows:] 
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Prepared Staiehent or Louise Hill or m Georgia Farm Bureau 

I am Louise HtU> tlws State Women 1 * Coordinator of the 'Georgia Farm Bureau* On behalf 
of the 161,000 rural family members* I would like to commend this Committee for having this 
hearing, especially for holding ft here in the middle of a farming community. 

As you have already heard* the problems facing farm families are many and the farm 
sector is In a state of despair* The farm family unit is presently under tremendous pressures. 
The Georgia Farm Bureau recognizes this problem and has several programs on dealing with 
the difficult times* Everyday* our membership sees real examples of the problems feeing farm 
families and need not be educated to the reasons lor or how the problem was created — they 
already taow thU* So as an organisation? the Georgia Farm Bureau is taking p^ittve steps 
not only to Itelp our farm families deal with the present situation* but wo are act!" ely advocating 
avenues for a more optimistic future in agriculture. It b our view that instead of telling a farm 
family of their despair* something they already know about* we should provide answers and 
alternatives for their future. 

What assistance Is needed in the rural communities to help families overcome the despair 
that has been created by the present agricultural depression? First and foremost, the family 
farm must be saved. Secondly* the temporary despair and stress must be dealt with* 

The present problems facing farmers are primarily a result of outside forces — ■ low 
commodity prices* the over-valued dollar, high interest rates* depressed land values* embargoes, 
etc. Many factors have compounded on top of each othei making the present farm economy 
the worst since the depression, It is ironic that when the general economy seems to be the 
strongest aver* the agricultural community which represents the number one industry in the 
country is in a state of depression* 

Looking toward the future* the Farru Bureau can see this situation changing* The 1985 
Food Security Act coupled with tower Interest rates and lower energy costs should iielp bring 
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some prosperity to the agricultural sector. But, of course, If the farmer Is foreclosed on today, 
he *II1 not**ee a brighter tomorrow. In the first three months of this year, there have been 
665 foreclosures in Georgia. 

"The debt situation is like a Plague to rural areas, end must be solved for any long term 
relief "to take' place, The Farm Bureau has urged, with some success, the banking regulators 
to Implement' pofe'cy changes to allow forbearance and the restructuring of farm loans. Upon 
the request of Perm bureau* Congressman Lindsay Thomas of Georgia has introduced H, Con. 
Res* 310 which calls for the Farm Credit Administration to Practice forbearance rether than 
forecl«nire^hrough loan restructuring programs. Debt restructuring must become a reality. 

The Georgia Farm Bureau realizes that ever* with debt restructure the problems with 
the agri-sector ilfll not be solved overnight, so we are trying *o address the Immediate needs 
of our members through programs designed to help farmers and their family members cope 
with stress from the' agricultural crisis. 

At Uie annual Oeorgti Farm Bureau Presidents* Conference, which Is e two day leadership 
meeting of County Farm Bureau Presidents, we had training seminars explaining rhe present 
farm crisis' as well as looked at new opportunities in the form programs and examined financial 
alternatives. Although the critical agricultural situation was acknowledged throughout the 
conference, the program focused on up-to-date information on how farmers can survive the 
crisis which they In turn could communicate to local Farm Bureau members, 

Another special program sponsored by the state Women* Committee* featured the farm 
family and the Importance of the family unit in the rural Areas. The conference focused on 
the importance of the lamlly unit In a farming operation, Participants learned skills that could 
enhance farm life as well as were challenged to apply these newly acquired abilities. Program 
topics such as; 

—Building Better Working Relationship Between Farm Partly Members 

—Estate Planning 

— Pinanclal Planning 

—Home Business Opportunities 

—the Role' of Leisure In the Ufa of tht Farm Family 
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^Pltwe note that the conference objective* and program topics did not directly relate 
to the farm crisis, but instead focused on needed information and skills that a family could 
use In dealing with the challenge* the farm family currently faces. 

One of the most beneficial outcome* of the Conference turned out to he the social 
Interaction, Farm family member* had the opportunity to Interact, discuss, and fellowship 
with other form families that were facing some of the same problems. We believe that It Is 
through thi* type of social Interaction we can best address the farm crisis on the family unit. 
Farm families have traditional^ dependedupon their Individual family for their support sy*tem. 

To reach outside of the family unit I* not a common practice. The current agricultural 
situation ts forcing the family members to seek support and resources outside of the family 
unit. This can have some positive Implications, but we fear at present the negative will 
overshadow the positive* 

An example I* most farm wives hive been forced to seek employment off the term in 
order to supplement farm Income, Many people would argue that this ts not a result of the 
farm crisis and Is not unique to agriculture but rather a reflection of our country's overall 
economic situation. However* we disagree because most farm women ere en integral part of 
the farming operation and "title at home made a daily contribution to the management of the 
farm In addition to maintaining the family household* The need for the wife to seek employment 
away from the farcr has resulted in a loss of labor for the farming operotlon^ lite stress created 
as a result of the wife not being involved In the daily operation and home activities has had 
many effects. The strong family bonds traditionally cultivated and maintained by the mother 
are weakened* Many farm wives attempt to fulfill all of the roles they carried prior to off 
the /arm employment as well as keeping their commitment to their employer. This situation 
results In tremendous amount of personal stress for the farm wife which directly affects the 
family. 

Many of the family farm* in Georgia neve multi-generations contributing to the form 
operatic*. This may result in a varied set of value Judgments In the management of the farm. 
The grandfather may hot agree with the grandson** decision. If agriculture *s in a positive 
situation, this disagreement can be worked throught but with the current agricultural situation 
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these disagreements often result in major family arguments* one* again impacting the strength 
of the family unit. Family stress directly effects the children. Many times children growing 
up Oft a farm expect to continue the tradition of operating the family farm and then suddenly 
foreclosure shatters their dream. The foreclosure of a farm causes many changes In what once 
was a ttable environment for the children. 

Most of my comments have related to the problems facing the owners of farmst however# 
It is Important that we consider the ripple affect of these problems to the farm workers. The 
loss of employment wttt have a tremendous Impact on these families. In almost every case# 
farm workers have little education and their alternatives for employment In a rural area are 
almost noiveristent. Because of their limited resources the families of farm workers are facing 
devastating situations as a result of tn * agricultural economy. Many of these families will 
struggle Just to provide the basic needs of food and shelter. 

Whether one It clacussing the farm workers family or ihe farm owner's family* traditionally 
In Georgia, agricultural production has centered around the family unit. Farm families take 
pride in their fftmUy unity and strength, M&i*y times In the past* it has been this strength that 
has pulled them through difficult times. The current agricultural situation is chell*i*glng the 
s'rength of tfu farm family more than it ever has before. External forces are pulling apart 
the Internal bonds of the family. 

The depressed state of the agricultural sector of the economy is causing severe and 
damaging wounds to the farm family. We believe that the answer to solving the problem lies 
In strengthening the agriculture industry. Job retraining! career counseling! relocating programs 
all havt their place* but not as a long range answer to the farm family problems, Farmers want 
to be farmers* and they want to remain on the farm, All is not well in rural America — the 
Family Farm must be *aved, We urge you to back legislation such as H. Con, Res. 310 that will 
help farmers restructure debt# making farming a stronger Industry! thus* relieving ths stress 
on the farm families, 

There wlU be a positive tomorrow for agricul!ure# and the Georgia Farm Bureau families 
plan on being part of that future. 
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Chairman Miller, Listening to this testimony this morning re- 
garding what was done in Indiana* I just wonder if you see a differ* 
ence in the underlying infrastructure here* in terms of rural pover- 
ty and the educational system between here and Indiana. Dr. Ikerd 
and others can try and answer. 

Mr. Aeebs. Well, I guess that is a yes and no answer. Indiana 
is—unlike Georgia, Indiana has more urban centers away from one 
mz\r town, but it is still, by and large, an agricultural State, but 
many, many small towns. There are about 500 incorporated com- 
munities in the State of Indiana and about 15 of them nave a popu- 
lation of more than 50,000. So it is by and large a rural, smalltown 
State. 

I understand potentially the difference is in education levels that 
were addressed here today. But I guess my response would be to 
say the reasons wby it may not work like it did in Indiana, in 
Georgia, is just to say the task is different There are different 
ways to approach it 

I guess, just to back up a little bit, Registered Cities and Towns is 
the neart of a much larger program that involves primarily a part- 
nership between public and private industry. Because we do not 
have a lot of money at the State level to work with Indiana, and 
becaupe of our lack of ability to borrow. We have to balance the 
budget, we cannot borrow to do it What that means is that we 
have to draw the private sector and the university sectors into the 
economic development, and what that means is we also have to 
draw that in at the local level, too. In the process of Registered 
Cities and Towns happening, the local communities involved— you 
know, the person who runs the school and the person who runs the 
water and sewer system and the banker and whoever is there— I 
understand that educational levels at the local community level 
are different, but in Indiana we have some communities under 
l t 000 people, under 1,000 population where the mayor is the barber 
and they do not know much about all this stuff, but they are in* 
volved with Registered Cities and Towns. - 

I cited in my testimony towns like Hamilton and Orland and 
Freemont, Ashley/Hudson which attracted two companies, each of 
which had more jobs associated with that location than were in the 
entire town, in part because they were organized and they were 
able to respond to the needs of companies and to work with people 
that were already there. Somebody runs the school system, some- 
body runs the — helps organize these types of things. 

Cm the education side of it, what we have tried to do is free ^p 
some of the money that needs to go to universities to some degree 
by involving the private sector into those programs. Purdue Uni- 
versity has a program called SID-MAK [ph.] in which six private 
corporations have donated $1.2 million to this particular program 
to do research on the factories of the future. 

What programs like that do is allow us more of an increase than 
would normally be expected to go to a program we call Prime 
Time, which is in essence putting a lot more money at the K 
through 5 level of education, making sure that the kids at that 
level, kindergarten through fourth and fifth grade, have very basic 
skills of reading, writing, arithmetic, and those types of skills at 
that level, that nave smaller classroom sizes and a little bit better 
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facilities 1 than they might otherwise have, concentrating efforts at 
those levels. 

So it is a giant program that involves a lot of people and it is not 
just-go out 'and^o^ganuse and start marketing yourselves to iqdua- 
triffl*pn£pects around the country. It involves a lot of people by its 
nature* ahd'in 'doing that the people contribute not only their time, 
but their resouitefes, through the whole process, and the whole State 
is involved* because we cannot do it at the State level by ourselves. 

Chairman Mtlijee, Br, Bterd 

Dft Iohd. Yes; sir. 

Chairman Millel You seem to suggest that this trend has not 
dianged, and in feet you are;gDingj0 lose the whole infrastructure 
you nave in the rtujU communities and the rural regions of the 
Sta^^think "J>r/ BerraniT also testified that families who must 
seek employment or Resources for the family find that they have to 
migrate, to urban sections of the State or to other areas of the coun- 
try. We also heard testimony tpat the baitks will follow them be- 
catise + obviously the banks go. where the deposits are- And you start 
to lose the social and economic, fabric' of some of these areas, it 
seems to' me* And it does not appear that it takes many years 
before that is accomplished. // v - 

'Dr. Ikerd. Right I would like to^comment on your previous ques- 
tion and then gj$ at this because Tthink they are related. 
' y^fe have a Ingram going on in cooperative extension now, 
which is^a high^ority program, which was a spinoff of a program 
we called Georgia 2000, In Georgia 2000, a group of leaders .from 
across the whole State; got together and discussed the issues and de- 
fined priorities, for Georgia : over the next 16 years, going to the 
year 2000. The spinoff on that prop-am has been called County 
2000., What we are trying to do with County 2000 is send teams of 
extension people' into the counties who put together groups of 50 
county leaders, so we are involving a lot of people in this program. 
Our rote is to help these, people identify the community resources 
and to^ identify for themselves the priorities for their counties, 
moving into the year 2000. 1 think there are 16 counties in the pro- 
gram this year and we will be moving into 16 more counties next 
year. Most of these counties are in rural areas and they are feeing 
the financial crisis that is affecting the farm economy, surrounding 
communities, and; these communities themselves, These are the 
issues that Cbunty 2000 is dealing with. 

Now to'your second question. Yes; I think there are adjustments 
that are inevitable in Georgia and elsewhere around the country 
because of factors that have already been put into place, that I oat- 
lined very briefly in my paper. 'We had an agriculture that was 
gearing up to produce for a growing export market We expanded 
capacity. We have an agriculture now that is shrinking because we 
have lost that export market. I often say that we are at a cross- 
roads in agriculture today. 

We can go one of two directions. We can either continue the 
trend to produce for the domestic market, and if we do, Georgia 
farmers and U.S. farmers will have to cut their production levels 
probably another 15 to 20 percent to bring supplies in line with do* 
mestic demand at profitable prices. 
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The other road is to try to regain the export market If in fact we 
are successful in putting the policies in place to regain the export 
market, then we could have a larger rather than a smaller agricul- 
ture somewhere out in the future. But we are notgoing to accom- 
plish either, of those within the next 3 or 4 years. That is the point 
of what I am saying. We are going to continue io go through some 
period df adjustment in agriculture*. That is inevitable. I think 
what we have to do is to deal with that reality and to make the 
transition ad effectively and as smoothly as possible. We can then 
look on to the future and decide what kind of agriculture we want 
and put the policies in place that will bring it about 

Ch&mah Mni£B* ^Congressman Octets, *' I 

Mr* Coats. Mark Akers* Indiana has followed a program which 
you have described, registered cities and towns. It occurs to, me 
that at some point the State had to make a decision as tq which of 
two approaches it would follow^ 

One approach is fo say that- we will energize/the communities to 
develop the community first and hope that jobs follow. In other 
words, we have got a deteriorating downtown, so let us jnit in a 
mall and fix up the store fronts. With education lacking this might 
b£ a negative inducement to itfSustries moving here. We ought to 
develop our parks and streets, our infrastructure, sewer, water, et 
cetera, and then hopg to attraftt'the jobs. j_ 

The other'approach would be 1 — and it seems to me you followed 
the second approach— let us go after the economic 4 growth or devel- 
opment of the jobs first and then hope that that will bring about 
the renewal in the community. . 

Could you comment on that? Is it either, or, some of both— what 
is the thrust? Which are you putting first and which are you put- 
ting second? 

Mr, Akere. Wel^ it is a little of both. The emphasis tends to be 
more on— hew do I put this— Indiana is— every State is going to 
say this, you understand that— Indiana is kind of unique in our sit- 
uation because of the surrounding— the tax structure of the sur- 
rounding States. And because of their tax structure and their abili- 
ty to borrow as they balance budgets and go into various programs, 
their tax rates are somewhat higher and tneir unemployment com- 
pensation systems are different. It is lower cost to work in Indiana 
So we have, on a regular basis, companies coming to us where 
many of these successes come from. They have got a project, they 
are interested in Indiana, the probabilities are higher. We have to 
staff to handle those projects that come to us. It is two-pronged. 
One is a targetanarketmg program which at the State level is sunt* 
lar to what 1 described at the local level where we gather private 
and public expertise and network on those expertises. 

I guess the emphasis — we also have a program, too, that helps 
communities develop themselves as a product, because, you know, 
you cannot go out and sell a community that really does not have 
some of the things that these companies are going to need. So we 
have taken — at our level, we have taken a couple of different tacks. 
Most of our incentive programs work through the community, so 
that when there is development, that money news into the commu- 
nity. We have a UDAG [pk] type program where money flows into 
the community, they loan it to the company in order to induce the 
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company- to come there and then the money, when it is repaid by 
the Company stays in the community:— you know, recycles the 
money in the community, so everybody walks away happy in that 
type of deal 

, We have used some *of our community development block grant 
money, the small cities money, in traditional ways that block grant 
money has been used for in Helping communities do downtown de- 
velopment, neighborhood development, putting in infrastructure 
that is required, those types of programs. 

But our incentive programs, by and large, are incentives not only 
for the companies, but for the communities, too, because there is 
only one incentive program, for example, that we have that goes to 
the company and that is a training program, where: money goes di- 
rectly to the company. AU the other money that we have when we 
entice companies to come to Indiana goes to the community for 
things to be done in that community to help that company locate 
there* 

I guess the answer to your question is* yes, we have come down 
with more of an emphasis on attracting the investment into the 
State because without that investment nothing happens, without 
jobs taxes do not get paid, churches do hot get contributions, char- 
ities do not operate, those kinds of things. And then that invest- 
ment is very important to us* But :the other side of it, too, we have 
tried to make our programs so that they "work with the communi- 
ties, both through the grant level like 'the block giant programs 
have worked in the past and we have State funds in those pro* 
grams* too. Working m that traditional way, but also as develop- 
ment happens* that money goes to. the communities and not to the 
companies* . * > 

Mr* Coats. My second question is really more of a comment than 
a question;- The Mother four panelists all touched on the cooperative 
extension service as an in-place network to deal with problems that 
farm families are experiencing* My understanding that extension is 
funded o&e&Hird Federal, one-third State and one-third local* 
coonty-wide. vl know it is in Indiana, I assume that is a national 
way it is fiinded* Taking into consideration these Jacts; the chang- 
ing needs of form families we are in an inevitable 4 period of adjust- 
ment* and thafe.we. know that perhaps one out of nine farms are in 
severe distress^andrprd>ably twill not make it; is it not .reasonable 
rto assume that our Bxfcension dollars ought to be reprogrammed 
We ought io be doing a lot of thinking rignt now about how we are 
spending those dollars* 

for instance, in my hometown, Fort Wayne, IN, an urban area* 
we have an active/ good extension service, but much time is spent 
teaching home economies,, A lot of time is spent on urban garden- 
ing, on producing information and helping citizens with lawn care, 
shrubbery growing; things that really are mot getting at the heart 
and soul' of the problem that, exists ou the farm. And I was just 
wondering if , some thought : has be6n given to restructuring now 
those dollars are spent We probably do need to be spending j lot 
more teffort in-* dealing with stress that.falls on families that have 
had to give up their farm. We heard some eloquent testimony on 
that tins morning— on providing the community emotional, local 
support for families in stresfi and in distress. 
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The .extension service, since it is already in place, could reorient 
its policies, work with local ministers, psychologists, mental health 
centers, to pull together a cooperative Local effort. It could provide 
a structure to meet a lot of these needs. 

If .any of you want to comment on that, I would be glad to hear 
your thoughts* 

Dr-lKKfb. First here in Georgia, we get about 16-17 percent of 
our extension funds from, the Federal level, but it is significant 
And when you get down to what extension is involved in and what 
it does, it is really directed from the Federal level because it start- 
ed out as and remains a cooperative program. We basically do what 
is mandated there.. ' 

When you mentioned some of the things like urban gardening, 
for example, those are earmarked dollars that come from Washing* 
ton for urban gardening; the come down and hat is what they 
have to be spent on. 

Mr. Coats. OK, so that burden falls on us. 

Dr. Ieerd. And some of our program it is directed in that way. In 
feet, the Federal budget that went forward from the administration 
this year mandated that the States would have to show that they 
had satisfied all the needs of working directly with farmers on 
commercial farm decisions before they could spend any of those 
Federal dollars on resource development community development, 
home economics, youth programs or anything else* Now, that provi- 
sion did not Bass' as far as I know, but that was the proposed lan* 
guage^And that is the program direction that is being passed down 
now from the Federal level 

Now I work with formers, and I would argue that we need to 
continue to work with farmers and to work with the financial crisis 
as we are doing, to help farmers assess their resources. But we also 
need the other programs in community resource development, eco- 
nomic development, as we are talking about here, and the broad 
programs we can do through 4-H to deal with problems of crisis 
affecting the children and so on. We can do those things, and ex* 
tension is amendable to doing those things. In fact, we have megor 
thrusts in those areas. 

We have reorganized our extension structure to create a whole 
segment within extension that deals with economic development 
We got quite a bit of criticism, our director did,* from various 
sources about doing that But we are pushing to the maximum 
extent that we possibly can, I think, into those areas to try to 
direct our resources toward solving the total problem. In feet, we 
got some matching fends from the Federal level to put together a 
program far financially distressed fanners. We have gone ahead 
and are working with the other departments, in the stress area, 
with the home economists and with the resource development 
people on finding jobs and so on. We are pushing a comprehensive 
program, but we are not getting any encouragement from the Fed* 
era! level to do that We are doing it* because we really feel that it 
needs to be done, and we are going to continue to do it until some* 
body takes the dollars away from us, rather than wait for someone 
to encourage us to do it 

But what we need is support for those kinds of things. We recog- 
nize that the need is broader than just farm decisions. We are 
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going to help people^witfr farm -decisions because that is our basic 
thrust But we need support to do these other things that we are 
trying to do. r >> *v \J, * - i ^ - *. 

One other , point J; would .like to^tnake, is if you look at nortbr 
Georgia* Snd jaouth ^fcbrguft, you have to look at them differently* IF 
you are agoing tOrlook>dt an example. of economic development 
coming*£»m^he local community and a tremendous success story, 
all you have w> do is look at north Georgia.- Drive from here on up 
through* Atlanta, go on; up through that arefu That is the* fastest 
growing part of the whole country. And companiesrare locating^ 
whole industries are*Jocfeting, ifris. a relatively ^prosperous area. * 
But, you^gc to south Georgia and then try to Gnd^ the ^resources 
thatwill^attract industries into those counties that are hardest hit 
now byithe farin financial crisis. We are trying to do that, but it is 
a totally different job than going into norm Georgia or going out- 
side of towmuptin the Midwest somewhere and saying OK, all we 
need to, do m marshal a few resources! together ana get them orga- 
nized and we will bring people in. Go to south Georgia* *irive, those 
roads of south. Cteorgiai* and see the poverty there and see the re- 
sources there, and then try to deal with, that, to put those resources 
together**** that those people, can make a living. That is what we 
are trying to do-in extension and that, is what a lot of other people 
in^Georgia are tryingto do* WetieedaUthe'helpTTCcang^ 

>Mr/ C^ATfelfejBarranti, you are directly involved in tfii^doydurf 
watitto comment on.that? , » „ V - >* 

Dr;:BAEBANn I think John- pretty^ much summed up what I. 
would havertoid; I think as a member of the departments home 
economics ;extensioiv Ir .want to stress that we are very much in- 
volved in stress management^ strength building, and other kinds of 
support programs, and*a lot of our programs are based and aimed 
at the quality of life ias&es and that' is >what .we are about rather 
than, cake decorating or gourmet cooking. We are trying to be 
about that as we are faced with the farm crisia no w+ 

Mr, Co Am I guess I am a little confused, because I have talked 
with all my extension people,; too, hack in Indiana and. the answer 
they give- me is; similar to your answer: That is to say, we want to 
do everything we are doing now and: we want to do a .little bit ; 
more. If you just: give us more money, we will do more of it And 
now is not the time for you to pull money awajr because there is a * 
crisis on the farm. But no one is comingforward and saying all 
that we are doing is not in the right area. We have got a new situa- 
tion that we are trying; to deal with. Let us be flexible and specifi- 
cally target in on the problem that faces us today* We should prior* 
itize because in a day of limited resources, and funds, to be truly 
effective, we have to do that . > 

I have 4-H people come to me and say, ''Whatever you do, do not 
take a .penny from 4-H, in fact, give more to 4-H/ r I have home 
economics teachers coming and saying ''Whatever you do, do not 
take away from that/' I have urban gardening people coming and 
saying, 'The guy in the city is hurting, too, that little plot outside 
in the backyard is important and we need this service/' 

I guess I 321 puking the question, Is anybody sitting down and 
saying, "Wait .^minute, this is a crisis* funds are limited* we need 
to rethink this whole thing/' 
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Dt. Ikerd. I would just like to clarify: Maybe you did not catch 
part of what I was laying awhile ago. * 

In cases where we are trying to reorient* we hive the people and 
the programs that we - have been serving before that say "You 
cannot take those funds^and' put them somewhere else" When we 
are trying to move in one;direction or another, we feel the pressure 
that ^ou^jcannot quit doing that and start doing something else." 
We^need support- for change. Some of it may he new dollars, some 
of it can-be redirected dollars, but we need to -have the ability to 
redirect We needtoliave the confidence in our leadership to allow 
OiAv^^nriimffiM^mfaigferflHftn xo redirect to meet the needs over 
time, rather than having one group say redirect your funds from 
here tahei£, tut no new funds; and somebody saying "If you take 
your funds out of this area, we are going to see that you do*riot get 
any fiindsJ? , ^ ^ - 

Sir*; Coats. But a lot of that support has to come from the exten- 
sion itself, .The national extension has to get together and say this 
is-whattweneed, ' '< ; 

Drr iKEm I do^nofc know about the national level, but at th6 
Stateilevd t we have the leadership who wants to move, who wants 
to address these current issues that are coining up and who are 
doing?tiverything that they can to redirect those resources. But in 
many cases thev get pulled back' by those who say -Tfou cannot 
quit doing anything" You cannot redirect in such cases because 
you would have to quit doing something else, and So wensay, "OK, 
if we cannot redirect, what is the -alternative*" Well, we need more 
funda'to^do some new things,;if we cannot quit doing the old. And 
then when we want more funds, what we get is less funds. We get 
a 60-percent budget cut because nobody minks that we are doing 
the things that ought to .be donq. It is a dilemma. 

Mr. Coats. WelL I am way over my time here, - ' 

Mr, Rowland, I just want to commend you on being here today 
dnd talking about the problems that we are having on the farm 
and some of the things that you are' doing to address them in Geor- 
gia, the Southeast* and the entire country. 

Let me ask you about the FFA. I had the opportunity last month 
to >talk to the FFA in Waycross^ GA, and I was surprised that there 
were 300 people there. Do you, recall the theme — I cannot remem- 
ber the -theme fori the FFA for this year, but it was a real good 
theme. Do any ofyou remember that? ^ 

*[No response,^, * ■ . 

Mr, Rowland. Ate any of you involved in the FFA? 

Br, Ikcbd, We work with the FFA in extension, but it is totally 
adjooinistered outsideof extension, 

Mr, Rowland. A lot of young people are coming along, and they 
do not have to be just those that are actively tilling soil, there are 
many other things to do in agriculture. They were redirecting some 
of their) energy and some of their activities in those areas. 

You do not know if there is a drop in enrollment in FFA in the 
Staieof Georgia, do'you? c 

Br, Ikerd, The;e is -a sharp drop in enrollment; but I couldn't 
quote yoirftie figures, but there if a sharp drop in enrollment 

Br, Baerantl There is a drop in vocational agricultural courses, 
too. f * 
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Mr* Rowland. Thank you very much for your testimony and for 
focusing on this most important area. - 

Mr. Levin s Just a quick questio n because we need to get on to 
the third -panel, * V 

bLet me. aak someone who has been, thdugh not representing a 
rural area; has been working on rural credit issues— I am on the 
Banking Committee-^a few of us have proposed a bill on credit to 
try to ease the load for people go they can afford to plant this 
summer or for next summer But let me ask you, because I think 
underlying the attitudes of a lot of people in Washington is the fol- 
iowi^j Louiee Hill, you say ail is'iiot well in rural America, the 
family farm must be saved; I think;a number of legislators and a 
number of * people in'the executive say this: "There is going to be a 
squeeze on the number of farms in America." Also in your testimo- 
ny, several otyou have alluded to the feet that the younger genera* 
tion W leaving the farm. So> I think some of our colleagues, and 
perhaps even more, people in the administration, are saying "Why 
save the family farm/' 

Now, this could take hours, I know, but maybe in 1 or 2 minutes 
you could fortify us.with^-I agree with that* but I am accused of 
romanticism instead of reality — why we should save the family 
farm— in a minute or less. 

Ma HtlL My reply to that would be, obviously we have heard 
lots of statistics on now many businesses fail in the rural communi- 
ty as a result of fanners going out of business. Most recently I have 
heard that one business per every five farms that go out of busi- 
ness, fails- That is a critical part., If we do not maintain the family 
farm in rural areas, what will we substitute? We talk about bring* 
ing industry in, but is there enough industry in this country to 
come in and supplement all of the rural areas in our country? I 
think it is critical that we keep agriculture in business and that we 
maintain agriculture in a healthy position. 

Mr. Levtn, In other words, I think the answer would be the non- 
family farm would take the place of the family farm that is what 
people are swing kind of under their breaths. 

Ms. Bill. But is it a reality that it will? And what type of farm 
is that nonfamily farm going to be. How many people will it 
employ, will it maintain that rural economy, and I would propose 
that "No, it would not" Our economists can probably give you 
more statistics relating to that but I think you are also lookog at 
a hardcore issue of a way of life and quality life* too, in addition to 
the 4 economics of the matter. And you have heard that from the 
various testimonies today > that there is an important quality there 
that ye— that our country was founded upon and I think we are 
going to have a tremendous loss if we lose. 

Mr. Levin, Mr. Rowland ju**t mentioned that somebody on the 
next panel has to leave at 2— — 

Br* Ikeeld. Let me respond in a minute or less to what you say, 
because this is a question that is often asked, "Why should we pre- 
serve the family farm?" From an objective economic consideration, 
I think we are concerned about the structure of the industry of the 
farming sector. In fact, we have policy, and have had it in place 
over the years, that says, "We want to nave a productive, efficient 
sericulture." We put public resources into agriculture, making it 
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efficient so we can free up resources to do everything else. We have 
been very successful in using fewer and fewer people and fewer 
and fewer resources to produce from the land. But, the other side 
of tliat efficiency is maintaining a competitive agriculture, which 
means maintaining an agriculture in which no single entity has 
control With a competitive agriculture, we can depend on whatr 
ever benefits are generated by public research and education dol- 
lars, eventually to be passed on to the. consumer, as food prices rela- 
tive to incomes-go down* 

So,.I thinkione way of maintaining a competitive agriculture is 
to make sure that there are a lot of people in farming. In antitrust 
considerations and various things of this nature, we are concerned 
about the structure of almost every industry. We see other indus- 
tries that do not 'perform nearly as well in that area, I think be- 
cause we, get down to the point where there are too few. So, J think 
there needs to be a lot of farmers out there, and if there are going 
to be'a lot of them, we do not have a better model than to have 
family farms out there operating. 

And another important kind of ethical question is that the 
people of the country 'are concerned about who owns the land. 
When you get right down to it, what is the country geographically? 
It is the land and they are concerned about who is out there en the 
land. Let foreign ownership of farmland get up to a fraction of a 
percentage and you have people in the street They do not want 
foreigners owning the land. They do not want big corporations 
owning the land. The taxpayers want a lot of people out there on 
the land that they can believe in and trust and who cannot some- 
how control the country through the ownership of the land. I am 
convinced that the taxpayer is concerned about who is on the land, 
in addition to the structure of agriculture. 

I think both of those are strong reasons for maintaining a family 
farm baaed agriculture, even if you throw out all the sociological 
reasons for doing so. 

Mr. Levin. Thank you. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. Next we will hear from Dr. Gus 
Kaufinan, Margo Smith, Bonnie Engle, and Rev. Arnold McKinney. 
Dr. Kaufman, I understand you have a time problem, so we will 
hear from you first 

Dr. Kaufman. I have been able to buy myself another half hour, 
so— I will not take all- of that. 

Chairman Miller. We must be out of here at 3 o'clock, so please 
apportion your time accordingly. Again, your written statements 
and supporting documents will be put in the record, and you may 
summarize. And I think also you might want to quickly comment 
on something you have heard here earlier. 

Dr. Kaufman. I think I am going to accede to Margo Smith, who 
has a more general statement and I will follow her. 

STATEMENT OF MARGO SMITH, COORDINATOR* GEORGIA 
NETWORK AGAINST DOMESTIC VIOLENCE, ATLANTA, GA 

Ms. Smith. I will be fairly brief. I represent the Georgia Network 
Against Domestic Violence and we are a coalition of battered 
women shelters throughout the State of Georgia. 
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'ftPfcttfre'e woman stahdii3& v at e phone .booth in' the middle of the 
night She Ms two small "children beside'lier, She 1 is crying, con* 
;fu^^bleeding r tod badly bruised'. She only has some atriall change 
Hn -herspbck&y Plough tb-makti a phbne call* Fortunately, she also 
hasttt^numbet^Of ^(Srisis'liiieforM^tedwom^ rl ' 1 

Shelters .are a lifeline for families in crisis* Some of the services 
that shelters .provide 'are: Shelter, 24-hGur counseling— 24*hbur 
criaiaWonBelih^'gob referrals, legal counseling*- and children's pro- 
grams in. addition to a wide variety of prevention programs. Pre- 
ventin^>domeetic\violaiice is an essential part of what shelters pro- 
vide. If *we ever h^^ in 1 the tragic cycle of violence, 
we haye to focus on prevention programs. ' 
. , These dncludfc training of pokey and medical personnel, working 
with school curriculumsi et cetera. 

According to national statistics, we can expect 100,000. to 200,000 
.Georgia women to be ^victims of abuse fchip year, . * * 

t The expense of vfrlence in , the family, is devastating. Paramount, 
of course, iaithe loeaKof human lives and the spread of the disease of 
violence to the next, generation,, One-eighth of all homicides are 
spouse murders, ifotd these are not including boyfriend-girlfriend 
hying: together, this is just spouses* J read today that 40 percent of 
all women wljo kill their husbands and who end up in jail, were 
victims^ chronic victims of domestic violence. Eighty-five percent of 
men in prison report they grew up in a violent home, most of these 
saw their fathers beating their, mothers, We see this traveling from 
generation to generation. It is not something you can just ignore 
and hope it goes away in this generation, 

In addition, the expense to the community is overwhelming. 
Many police deaths and most of their injuries result from answer- 
ing domestic calls, their most frequent call. 

Absenteeism from work due to domestic violence costs American 
businesses an estimated $3 to $5 billion a year plus another $100 
million in medical expenses* 

Attacks by husbands on wives result in more injuries requiring 
medfcal treatment than rapes, muggings, and auto accidents com- 
bined. 

Shelters for battered women exist only through a concerted, co- 
operative community effort Currently in Georgia, shelters receive 
no Federal or State dollars, soon to change with some Federal 
money that is going to be allocated soon. Support from local United 
Ways, church groups, civic organizations, and concerned individ- 
uals reflect the investment and commitment of these cities and 
towns across Georgia. 

Citizens of these communities across these States are requesting 
that their State *nd Federal tax dollars be reinvested in services to 
protect and strengthen their greatest resources— their families. 

Currently only 18 of Georgia's 159 counties have any services for 
battered women. Last year, crisis lines for battered women received 
16,000 calls and shelters served more than 4,300 women and chil- 
dren. Most of these services, unfortunately, are available only in 
the cities, leaving unserved the vast rural area of the State. 

The poverty that permeates the lives of women in rural Goergia 
makes abuse in the home an almost inescapable trap. A safe place 
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for her. and he^children is something that few of these women can 
dream of, as they are left isolated, unheard, and unassisted. 
. The picture of .poverty for women in rural Georgia is bleak, I 
think we h^ve heard .something about poverty in Georgia, but I 
think if we focus in on the feminization of jwverty, we will see a 
pretty startling statistic. , : 

Thirty-five percent b^ad of households are below poverty level in 
Georgia, .The average* median income for a Southern blade female 
is.$3,718. Forty percent of all poor Southern householdsare headed 
by a female with no husband present The. proportion is more than 
two times as high for blacks as for whites. FSty-four of Georgia's 
159 counties have a 20-percentand-above family poverty rate. Be* 
tween 1960 and 1980 in the South, the portion of black family pov- 
erty represented by single mothers and children escalated from 27 
to 59 percent 

For there to be a change in the face of poverty for rural Georgia 
women, an investment of dollars and resources must be made by 
the State and Federal governments in the form of dollars for shel- 
ters, job training, child care, and prevention programs. 

For a poor woman trapped between the fist on one side of the 
door and hunger for her and her children on the other, crisis serv- 
ices that provide a hope for a violence-free life are a necessity. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Margo Smith follows:] 
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Fmfakkd SrAtsHKNT of Ma&oo Smith, Gecko ia Netwoke Against UoKtsmc 
Violence, Atlanta, G A 

Picture a wottAn standing at a phone booth in the middle 
of tii* nigbt<-*She ha* two small children beside her. She is cry- 
ing, confused, bleeding and badly bruited. She only has soshj 
small chang*. tit" her pocke t-* -enough to make a phone call. Fortun- 
ately, she alto ha* the number of a crisis line for battered women. 

* Shelters are a life-line for families in crisis. Some 
of the service* are: shelter, counseling* job referrals, legal 
counseling and children's programs in addition to a wide variety of 
Prevention programs. 

According to national statistics, we can expect 1 * 200*000 
Georgia women to be victims of abuse this year. 

* The expense of violence in the family is devastating. Para- 
mount is the loss of human lives and the spread of the disease of 
violence to the next generation. One-eighth (1/sJ of all homicides 
are spouse murders, and $$% of the men in prison report that tn<*y 
grew up in a violent home. 

In addition* the expense to the community overwhelming. 
Many police death's and most of their injuries result from answering 
domestic call* their most frequent call. 

Abtenteeeim f?om worft due to domestic violence costs American 
butinetset 3*5 billion dollars Per year plus another $100 million in 
medical bill*. 

Attacks by husbandson wives result in more injuries requiring 
medical treatment than rape*, muggingsi and auto accidents combined. 

Shelter* exist only through .a concerted, cooperative community 
effort* Support from local United Hays, church groupsi civic organi- 
zations and concerned individuals reflect the investment and commitment 
of these cities and towns across Georgia. 

CoonSmitifti Senses fa Women m Ceoty* -*tf5u** 
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Citizen* of these communities across the state are re- 
questing that their State and Federal tax dollars be reinvested 
in services to project and strengthen their greatest resource - 
their families. . * 

Currently^ only 18 of Georgia's 159 counties have services 
for battered women* Host of these services are available in the 
cities* leaving unserved the vast rural areas of the state* 

The poverty that permeates the lives of women in rural 
Georgia makes abuse in the home an almost inescapable trap* A safe 
place for her and h^r children is something that few of these 
women can dream of as they are left isolated, unheard and unassisted* 

The picture of poverty for women in rural Georgia is bleak* 

54 of Georgia's 159 counties have a 20% and above 
family poverty rate* (Southern Regional Council* Nov* 
1985) 

40% of all poor Southern households are headed by a 
female with no husband present* The proportion is 
taore than 2x as high for blacks as for whites* 
<SRC, Nov* 1985) 

The average median income for a Southern black female 
is $3^718 (1/3 that of white males) (SRC, Hcv* 1985) 

Between 1960 and 1980 in the South* the portion of 
black family poverty represented by single mothers 
and children escalated from 271 to 59%* (National 
Advisory Council on Economic Opportunity, 1981) 

For there to be a change in the face of poverty for rural, 
Georgia vomen, an investment of dollars and resources must be made 
by the State and Federal governments* 

For a poor woman trapped between the fist on one side of the 
door and hunger for her and her children on the other, crisis services 
that provide a hope for a violence-free life are a necessity. 
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Georgia Network Against Domestic Violence 
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STATEMENT GUS KAUFMAN, MEN STOPPING VIOLENCE, INC* 

ATLANTA, G A 

Dr. Kaufman. Thank you, Margo. 
* I tot Dr. Gub Kaufman, and I am clinical director and a founder 
of Mea Stopping Violence in Atlanta* GA. We are a nonprofit orga- 
nization whose goal is to atop male violence t ward women. Cur* 
rently we provide counseling for 85 to 90 men a month in 6 bat- 
terers' groups aid we provide individual counseling. 

We arose from the battered women's movement, which Margo 
Smith also represents. That movement itself is an assertion of 
women's rights and it is thus a part of the larger struggle for social 
justice that our country at its best embodies. 

I want to say a few things that 1 think are difficult to say, they 
do .not get said often, especially by men, and it has to do with the 
situation of battered women and their children — our children — in 
this country. 

Justice, as you heard from Margo, is still hard to find for bat- 
tered women. This committee no doubt knows those statistics, that 
a woman is battered in thus country every 18 seconds, that more 
than 1 million of these women need medical help. Dr. Rowland and 
1 spoke earlier about when he worked in emergency service in 
Macpn, in the hospital. Almost on^quarter of women who come to 
an emergency room come from injuries from battering, although 
that is often not recognized or asked abouti historically. 

Every dpy fpur women in this country die from injuries from bat- 
tering* In yesterday's Macon Telegraph and News there was .a story 
which' reported that about one-half of all police injuries on the job, 
in the line of duty, are on intervening in domestic violence situa- 
tions. Wha^ that ?tory did not say is thai the FBI uniform crime 
statistics reports, which say that 97 percent of those domestic as- 
saults are males assaulting females. We often do not look at the 
realities of mate violence toward women. * , 

We know about the prevalence in this country of rape and of 
incest We are finding out more and more abotft that, we know 
about the ways that labor and law maintain male privilege in the 
oppression of women and children in this country. And what 1 
would like to talk briefly about today is what Men Stopping Vio* 
Ience and organizations Uke ours and the battered women shelters 
believe needs to be done to end male violence and end abuse of 
women. 

We counsel batterers, men who batter their wives. 'Tbey call us 
when the wife has left or the partner has left or when she has 
threatened to leave unless he gets help to end his violent behavior. 
More rarely a man will call us when the court has sentenced him— 
as a condition of probation following a conviction for battery or as* 
sault— to a 'counseling program like Men Stopping Violence. 1 say 
more rarely because in this country, it is very rare that a man is 
charged with battery when he has committed a domestic assault. It 
is even rarer if he is charged, that he is actually prosecuted and it 
is rarer still that he is convicted and sentenced— probably not 1 in 
1,000 reach that point. 

Groups like ours have some tools that we can teach men who 
batter their wives, that they can use to become nonviolent in rela- 




tionfehipa We can teach them how to recognize red-flag situations, 
situations where he needs to take time out, leave the situation, 
take a walk* :*ather than to get abusive or' violent We can teach 
him to rgc^gnize his feelings, to express his feelings, to share with 
other men and his support group and thereby break his emotional 
- addiction to his partner, as the only one he shares with emotional* 
ly, the only one he lets know what is going on with him and there- 
fore, the person he feels he must dominate and control to get his 
needs; met 

' There are only a handful of programs in the South like ours. 
And even in Atlanta where we are located, we see only a fraction 
of 1 percent of all the men who batter their wives, Outside of At- i 
lanta, in the rural South, there are virtually no such services. So, 
we know that for this reason and for others, counseling of men who 
batter is not the primary answer. It is important because counsel* 
ing programs give the lie to the belief that men cannot help them* 
selves,, that he is provoked by his partner and he has no choice 
other than to hit her or to physically assault her when she does 
something he does not like. 

We -have found in our work with men who batter, that men 
choose when they will batter, where they will batter and how they 
will be violent, and that they can learn to choose not io be violent 
But the important work is with the courts, with the police, with 
legislatures, to develop policies, procedures, and laws that give 
clear, unequivocal messages to men that battering and other forms 
of violence will not be tolerated— coordinated policies of all of these 
people involved in our society. 

Our society has a long way to go in this respect. Few batterers 
are arrested, fewer prosecuted, fewer stall convicted and sentenced. 
So in effect we now give the message that battering is safe behav- 
ior, A man can blame a woman for his actions and he can get away 
with it, just as those. whose duty it is at this point to protect citi- 
zens can blame her for not prosecuting or for dropping the warrant 
and they can get away with it rather than taking on the system 
that does not arrest prosecute convert and that keeps her from 
being able to safely prosecute. 4 , 

Our organization is directed by a woman, Kathleen Carlin, who 
headed a battered women's shelter and a rape crisis center for 6 
years. We acknowledge in our structure and in our statements that 
battered women and their advocates speak for a reality that .has 
not been allowed a voice, that has never had a voice* And too often 
battered women have not even been allowed to have a life. 

We challenge the other systems in this society to believe battered 
women first of all, to believe their stories, to take their stories seri- 
ously, not to assume that a man's home is his castle, that what he 
does there is his business, even if it contravenes the law. We ask 
other men in power and in society to take seriously and to bring l 
home a commitment to justice for all. 

[Prepared statement of Gus Kaufman, Jr., Ph«D«, follow:) 
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Prepared Statement of Gw Kaufman, J&* FkD„ Clinical Directob, Men 
Stopping Violence, Inc, Atlanta, GA 

Atlanta's Public Safety Planning and Research Unit estimates 
thirty , thousand ^ domestic violence calls for police services in 
1984* representing no fewer than twelve thousand households. In 
PeKelb Connty, an estimated 1000 cases come before Magistrate's 
Court a y*&r , many being repeat offenses* Services for the 
victim, are beginning to be in place* but the Atlanta Council on 
Battared tfomen last year was able to shelter only a fraction of 
those requesting service. 

^Tfce lessons that men learn about controlling* dominating and 

always wi&ning play themselves out most tragically in the one out 

} of every four carriages in which a man repeatedly batters his 

wifa* Every 18 seconds a woman in this country is beaten by her 

male partner. The hoae* that place of supposed safety and 
nurturence for families* is* for 1*8 million women every- year, a 
nightmare of terror and*for over 2000 women* of death* 

These grim statistics reveal not only the extent of the 
Problem but the reality that battering does not stop without 
intervention, Intervencion occurs € . all levels; at the societal 
level, ifith arrest and prosecution, at the level of the family, 
with safe shelter for the victims* and at the personal level with 
the individual batterer. 

Hen Stopping Violence is a private, non-profit, tax-exempt 
organization whose mission is co end violence against: women* 
Founded in 1982 by two Atlanta psychotherapists , Pick Bathrick 
end Dr* Gus Kaufaan, HSV is the only organization of its kind in 
the Atlanta area. Its unique integration of service and social 
advocacy Dikes it a powerful force for change* 

While MSV has been in existence for over three years*its 
growth has depended on the extraordinary efforts and donated time 
of the two founders, Bathrick and Kaufman. Only this year was an 
active Board developed which acquired the organization's tax- 
exempt atatus and began a modest but successful fundr&iaing 
effort that enabled them to hire* through a combination of 
partial payment and donated time* Kathleen Carl in > former 
director of the Cobb County YWCA Battered Woman's Shelter* as 
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part-time Executive Director and to open a small office* Funds 
nave cose fro* private donations, fees for service, small private 
grants* honoraria and* lately, DeEalb County. Still very such in 
ita etsrt-up phase, the organisation faces an escalating dilemma 
of demand for services that rises constantly with MSV's increased 
credibility and visibility* and strikingly inadequate resources 
with which to meet the deaand* 

Evan though only a very snail percentage of batterers ever 
Hakes the extensive commitment to struggle with persona I change 
in e treatment program* demand for these services draaatically 
outstrips - HS.V's .present capability to meet theeu At the sane 
time* community education and advocacy activities, So necessary 
to curb battering* do not yield the funds necessary to support 
then* HSV'a programmatic successes have placed severe stress on 
its underdeveloped organisational structure. In order to build 
on its foundation eo painstakingly laid and be able to respond 
credibly to the need in the community* HSV needs operating funds 
support * 

Already, HSV has gained recognition for its leadership and 
expertise in treating batterers and planning community 
intervention to stop doaestic violence* Even before the recent 
hiring of staff and opening a snail office, Bathrlck* Kaufman and 
other sen volunteers end group leaders have, in addition to 
conducting treatment services for meti, provided training and 
given leadership to such groups as the Mayor's Task Force on 
Doaestic Violence end Judge A*L* Thompson's Doaestic Violence 
School Curriculum Comaittee* In April, KSV's Executive Director 
appeared on PBS's "Late flight America** as an expert on doaestic 
violence* 

HSV was recently featured in the Chrlati^n Science Monitor in 
an article on batterers. Numerous requests fro? the nedia for 
information following the nurder in PeKslb County of Gwendolyn 
GriB&ette* including publication of an article o** the Op-Ed page 
of the Atlanta Constitution by the Board ?r*jSid=iit, later 
reprinted in the Southern Feminist newspaper, ait&st to a proving 
public acknowledgement of ,^SV as a titfeted cottony on mis 
iaeue* Regarding KSV's DeKalb Cojnty Couir: Interaction Project, 
Judge Ron Jeson eeid. 

In counseling exclusivelr the male vno 
batters* Ken Stopping Violence provi*!*3 an 
invaluable" service to coaaunicy and ts th^ 
courts in our attempts to reduce viciec: criminal 
offenses in the hoae* This groi»p of dedicated and 
talented men focuses upon the root of the problem: 
£the attitudes, pressures aud reactions that lead 
men to strike out. I am glsd they are in oy 
Courtroom when ve conduct the Domestic Violence 
Calendar * 



An associate of both the Georgia Network Aft&ins, Domestic 
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Violence and the National Coalition Against Domestic Violence* 
HSV works in close alliance with the other pioneers in this work* 
particularly the Domestic Abuse Project in Minneapolis and EMERGE 
in Boston* MSV's design to address ard find solutions to the 
problem of battering is s carefully structured program in which 
men take responsibility for stopping their own and other mens' 
violence against women through 1) treatment, 2) training and 3) 
community education and advocacy* 



1* Treatments MSV group lea 
than 150 cells per month from bat 
of batterers* referral sources an 
of the community wanting inforoat 
problem* From a beglnuing of two 
by Kaufman and Bathrick in 1982, 
five groups led by six trained 
five aen, on an average* are enro 
any one. time* 



ders handle more 
terers , partners 
d othei members 
ion about this 
groups started 
MSV now operates 
leaders * Forty- 
lied in group st 



2, Training: MSV's training component is 
two-part: its internal training of group leaders 
and volunteers* and training of other segments oE 
the community* Six men have been trained as group 
leaders by spenJing 24 weeks as a member of a 
batterers ' group plus 40 hours of didactic 
training end supervision. 

In 1985, nearly 100 mental health and health 
professionals were trained in skills to recognise 
and intervene in battering situations* Groups 
included CPC Parkwood Hospital* the Georgia 
Association of Marriage and Family Counselors* 
Georgia Conference on Social Welfare, and 
workshops such as the Psychiatric Institute oE 
Atlanta s conference on domestic violence, with 
Lenore Walker* 

3* Community Education and Advocacyi 
Through a grant from DeKelb County* MSV has this 
yser * joined with the Magistrate' s Court to 
develop a court intervention program* Since that 
program began in July* MSV workers have sp nt an 
average 12 hours a month at the Domestic Violence 
Calendar Court , talking to an average of 60 
defendants a nonth* Now* MSV's participation has 
doubled, with the instituting of a bi-weekly 90- 
minute domestic violence class, 
working with MSV, either as group 
strictly volunteers, participated 
speaking events* interviews with 
meetings in the community advocating for solutions 
of the problem of battering* 



In 1965* men 
leaders or as 
in 30 different 
the media* and 
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Addendum to teetiaoay ol Got B* Eeulaen t Jr* 
fiolaace, lac* 



Pb.D.% Han Stopping 



Men Stopping. Inc*waa founded «n 1982 in Atlanta* Ge* Our 
totl U to etOftJUle violence toward troaen* Currently we provide 
coaftaelllag lor. 85-90 aaa par aoatb in eis batterere* groupe and 
lad 1 vita a 1 coanae XX leg . 

MS? aroee |roa and ia a part ol tbc battered woman's 
aoveaaat* That aoveeent itaell represents tbe eesertion ol 
woaea'e rignte and la tbua a part ol. tbe larger etruggle lor 
*oclal justice wbicb our country at its beat eebodles* 

For battered woaan and tbair children juetlce in as yet nerd 
to lind* Tbla conaittee no daunt knows that in tbia country " a 
woaan la bettered by a husband v or boyfriend every eighteen 
aecoada- -*tbet aore .than a Billion ol these woaan need aadicaX 
help each year* Every day* lour die* n (Reader *g Digest, January, 
198*). 

Ton know tbe*-prevalence ol rape and incest, the inequalities 
o| lacoae* Xabor and Xaw wbicb aaintain aaXa privilege and tbe 
oppraaaion ol woaan and children, I would Xike to teXX yon today 
what Han Stepping Violence does* and what we believe seeds to be 
dona to and abnae of woaan* 

Aa X aentioaed belore ■ we counsel batterers. Men call ua 
when tbair vivee or partners have lelt or threat ended to leawe 
unleaa tba aan geta help to end bis violent behavior* Horn 
rarely B aa yet* a aan calls ua when a court baa lound hia guilty 
ol battary or aaaault and sentenced bia to MS? counselling aa a 
condition ol probation* MS? and other batterers 1 prograaa around 
tba nation bate developed a good sat ol too I a a aan can use il be 
wiabaa to feecoae nonviolent in relationships* In group be leerna 
to recognize "red Hag" situations and take a "tine out" at that 
point; to recognize nod exprees bis {eeliags and to depend on 
other aan in tbe group lor eaotional eupport> breaking hia 
addictive habit ol always expecting thla Iroa a partner who be 
than laala ha auet, and baa tbe right to* control* 

But MS? ia one ol onlv two such prograaa in Georgia; one ol 
■only a ^andlul in tba South* Evan in Atlanta we aerve only a 
fraction ol a per cant of aan who batter* Outside Atlanta* and 
eepecielly la the rural South there are virtually no such 
aervicea* We know therlore that counselling lor men who batter 
cannot be the enewer* let it ia iaportant lor it given tbe lie to 
the beliel that a betterer is provoked, that he haa no other 
choice* Ve have lound that batterers do choose when end where and 
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develop . peliciee, proc&daree, ,end lnwe which gi*n deer end 
oieqttivtcnl .oeeoafnn thi't battery will hot bn tolerated* Our 
nociet? brie • long way to go to thin' reepect* Few betterera art 
arra*tfed#j fairer proeecotea 1 * end still fewer convicted end 
sentenced, * r J(ni» ; gitee nan. ttte neesege . that battery it eefe 
behavior,* itia cen bleu tho women for hi* ecttome and *gtt ewny 
with it** jttat *o tboee who** doty it is to-' prottot citiaeae coo 
blnae hor for not proeecuting* dropping tho worront, etc* eod got 
nwey with It. 



_ Hon Stopping Violence, loo* in direcced bj Kathleen Carltn, 
n*S*W.* e women who headed e battered women's ahelter and rope 
crinin oontor for nix yeern* We ecknowl&e that bettered women 
mod* thoiy ndvocetes npeak for n reality which hoe not been 
alXowa£ n voice, or too often* a life* We challenge other symteae 
%Q believe battered women* to take their storiee seriously* not 
to annate n n nen'e hone is hie cootie, end what he doee there is 
bin oaeinenn t * even when it contravenes the law* We ask that 
other ten too take seriously— 'bring homt-*- a commitment to 
joetice for ell* 
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Chairman Miller* Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF BONNIE ENGLE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
„ JSEO^U COUNCIL ON CHILD ABUSE, ATLANTA, GA 

Ms. Englk; ^Thank ypu, Mr, ;Chairtooan and the committee> for 
otitis ppi^rt^ty; ^iicm«s isjpoimie Engle, and I, am executive di- 
.jrebtoKof th&jGwigia Council on Child Abuse. We are the Georgia 
affiliate tfor the National Committee for the Prevention of Child 
Abuse Juid^pjftteits, Anonymous; As a nonprofit organization, we 
a^e vMimteer based with strong;emphasis on prevention. 

Child abuse reporting has doubled in Georgia m the last 4 years, 
which pi%te us at the top of the list across the country. With 26,511 
new cases reported last year, we know that this is only the tip of 
,the ; iceberg ' of children and families suffering from the terrible 
pain, ' ■ 

> Georgia officials attribute this vast increase in reports to an in- 
crease; ill two factors, fornily stress and public awareness. More 
single parent fajrtilies, greater mobility, economical stresses and in- 
creased use ofrdirugs and alcohol all lead to greater isolation of 
families and potential for abuse: Probably an even greater factor in 
the high rate of reporting in our State is the increased public 
awareness of child abuse. Two years ago, Georgia was covered with 
a campaign th*t specifically was geared to report child abuse. That 
campaign was entitled 'It's OK to tell" and initiated by the Gover- 
nor, Department of Human Resources and the Medical Association. 
In this campaign, Georgia citizens received a strong message, and 
that was that child abuse is unacceptable and that it needs to be 
reported. 

The Georgia Council on Child Abuse holda as its sole mission the 
prevention of child abuse in oH of its forms, We are committed to 
channeling the interest and awareness of child abuse into preven- 
tion efforts in every community. 

We recognize the price that society pays for its abused children; 
the cost of foster care, treatment, penal institutions, juvenile delin- 
quency and violent crimes. We have the vision that healing the 
fractures, nourishing the neglected, counseling the perpetrators 
and victims is not enough, it is not the solution. Education for pre- 
vention before the abuse, this is going to be the long-term solufc an. 

Ths Georgia Council on Child Abuse works toward the goal to 
have child abuse prevention services available for all. Rural com- 
munities a*e faced with unique challenges; with limited services, 
inadequate transportation* and issues related to lack of anonymity, 
these challenges require the combined expertise and resources in a 
community— religious, civic, human service, educators, law enforc- 
ers, corporate leadership; all need to come together in order that 
the five following prevention goals can ba met 

One, that all adults should be educafejd about the existence of 
child abuse, convinced that it can and shall be prevented, and that 
thay should know what they can do to help prevent abuse. And the 
campaign that I mentioned earlier across the State is one example 
of how o*;r citizens arc domg it 

Two, parenting education and support services should be avail- 
able to all firstr*ime parents. An example of this is the First Steps 
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Program which is a volunteer hospital-based program providing 
parenting information and support to all new parents. It begins 
before they leave the hospital and continues through the first criti- 
cal weeks at home. The research base shows that die earlier inter* 
ventiqn, occurs, to support, monitor, and redirect high-risk parents, 
the greater the odds of success in prevention. This program is now 
in three hospitals in Georgia and based oh the interest in hospitals 
and from volunteer groups across the State, we expect that First 
Steps will bftState-wide within a few years* 

Three, child abuse prevention education should be available to 
all elementary school children. An example of what is going on 
right now, in wuth Georgia Colquitt County, through a volunteer- 
based group, school prevention programs are now available for all 
children in grades one to three. In 2 years, the prevention pro- 
grams will be incorporated in all grades in aft public schools in this 
county. 

Four, all teenagers and young adults should know about all types 
of child abuse, what the warning signs are, and how to reach out 
for help should they perceive the warning signs in themselves. This 
goal is .being met in a variety of ways. One of the most effective 
programs incorporates drama into a curriculum. The nationally ac- 
claimed play 'Touch" and Georgia-developed play "Private Places" 
are two examples of how some young adults are getting this mes- 
sage in our State. 

Five, self-help groups and other support services should be avail- 
able to all parents under stress, victims and perpetrators. For ex* 
ample, Parents Anonymous groups continue to successfully aid 
troubled parents in reducing and preventing abusive behavior. 
Adult survivor groups provide needed support to victims of sexual 
and other abuses, breaking the vicious cycle. Therapeutic services 
for abused children and for perpetrators are underdeveloped at this 
time in Georgia. 

We look to a day when all of these services will be widely avail- 
able* It will take a broad-based community effort The Georgia 
Council on Child Abuse is focusing much of its energies on the de- 
velopment of volunteer-based child abuse councils, a diverse group 
of citizens who will take the leadership in making sure prevention 
becomes an integral part of each community's services* Currently, 
20 such councils exist in our State, many are in predominantly 
rural counties. This number will double over the next year. These 
arr the groups which this State is counting on to make prevention 
services available to -all 

A 53-year-old chi!d abuse victim, responding to a recent televi- 
sion broadcast on child abuse, called our toll-free helpline to say, 
"Thaok you for finally giving me the courage to get help* But if 
only this had happened when I was a teen* What a difference it 
would have made for me and my family*" 

Our challenge is here. We ask your help to make sure that no 
one forgets that child abuse is unacceptable, it can be prevented 
and that there is help available. 

Thank you, 

[Prepared statement of Bonnie Engle follows:] 
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Prepared Statkmcnt of Bonnie B, Enclb, ExEcnmvt Director, Georgia Council 
fi ,on Child Abuse 

Cbllct «bus* .reporting ha* djublad In Gacnyia ia the lo*t four years* With 26,511 
i«b cum r a porfr a i last yur^ln Knew that this is only tft* tip of the ioaberg of 
PBtny children and faaiUaa an suffering Crop this tarribla pain. 

Georgia officials attribute this vast iiwaaa* in reports to an' ircraaaa In two 

f acton - faaily ttraes aid public avaranass* Km aingla parent faadllaa, 

gcaatsr acMlity of f&ailiss, tapadal ftcwsHi and lnoeaaaad uaa of drugs and < 

alcohol all load to gcaatar isolation and potantial for aboaa- Prcfcahly an wvm 

graatar factor In tha hkfc rata of importing is tlj& : Increased public a M ar enaa s of 

child abuse. T*> yoars ago, Georgia war, covered with a campaign specifically ** 

geared bo g^ortin? child abuee* Entitled "It* a OK to tail,** ani initiated by tha 

Oovocnor, Da p a r taant of ftann Basourcea, and tha Hectical AaaocLstiort, Georgia 

citizane raoeiyad a sttcng eaaaage - child abuse is unacceptable, and It needs to 

ba reported. 
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The Georgia Council on Odld Abuse, as a non-profit volunteer based organisation, 
holds as its sole vdssioo the preventloti of child abuse lit all of its forma. He 
are ccmitted to channeling the Interest and awareness of child abuse into 
prevention efforts in every orrmirdty. 

H» recognize the price society pays for* i**s abused children - oost of foster care, 
treatment* penal irmfcitutlons* juvenile delinquency, violent crirag* We have the 
vision that healing the fractures, nourishing the neglected, counseling the 
perpe trat ors and victims l* not enough. Hot the solution* Education for 
prevention before the abuse - this is the long-tea solution* 

Ihe Georgia council on Child Abuse works towards the goal "to have child abuse 
prevention service available for all*** fimtl commlties ere faced vith unique 
challenges - limited service*, Inadequate transportation, and issues related to 
lacX of anonymity in snail cc*Bunitiea -> which require the contolned expertise and 
resources in a comunlty (settlors' groups, religious institutions, civic groups, 
students, ocawwnity volunteers, huaan service professionals, educators, lav 
enforcers, and corporate leadership) in order that the following prevention steps 
be tatoro 



XU afrits should be etoated about the existence of child abuse, convinced 
that it con and shall be prevented, and that they will knew rtut they can do 
to help prevent abuse* 
For eraqp&e* 

In Georgia va are conducting awareness carpalgne, workshops and prevention 
cenfetenoas, training and devalopaent of protocol for* professionals Marking 
vith sexual abuse, and sensitizing elected officials and vsadla 
representatives to the cccplex needs of abusive end neglectful feriHee* 
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2. Poroitlifj education and suftiorc services should be available to all first- 
tlv* parent*. 

For exanple: 

Using volunteers, the "First Steps* hospital-based program provided parenting 
ittfaonattlon and support far all new parent*, beginning before they leave 
hospital and oontiruing through the firat critical vm)a at home, the 
research bote shows that the earlier Intervention occurs - to support, 
monitor and redirect high-risk parent* - the gr&abar the odds of success in 
prevention* Ohi* program is now in three hospitals in Georgia, Based on the 
Interest from hospitals and volunteer groups, "First Steps* is ejected to be 
state-vide within a few years* 

3. Child abuse pravwrticn etknrtkn should be available to all elementary school 
chlldnn+ 

For exanple; 

Thrcvgh the efforts of a voluntaerHbesed group in Colquitt County of Georgia, 
school prevention programs are now available for all children in grades 1 to 
3* m two years, prevention prograng will be incorporated in all graded in 
all public schools* 

4. All t e ena g ers and young adults should know about all types of child abuse, 
what the warning signs are, and how to reach out for help should they 
perceive the warning slips in ithsmselves: 

Ksny creative app r oaches are meeting this goal* Soma of the more effective 
program s Ino uc p uc ats drama into a curriculum, The nationally acclaimed play 
^rDudi** and Georgia-developed play "Private Places* are two examples of hew 
soma young adults are getting this message in our state* 
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5. Self-help grape ard other support services ahould bo available to oil 
parents under sLlws, victins, and pEiputxatuLB . 

For ««KBPU; 

Itarent* Knoqywx© groups continue to successfully Aid troubled parents in 
reducing and preventing abusive behavior. Adult survivor groups provide 
needed gu$par„ to victims of saavd and other abuses * breaking the vicious 
cycle of abuse. Iherapautic services for abused children and for 
perpetrator* are urdetdovftlqped at this time in Oeorgla* 



We look to a day Whan all thee* services will be widely available, if these 
prevention components ax* to be available for each ccnttunity* it will tana a broad 
baaed oownlty effort. The Georgia Ocuncil on Child Abuse is focusing iuch of 
its energiae on the devricpoent of volunteer-based child abuse councils, a diverse 
group of ci tisens who will take the leadership in making sure prevention becomes 
an integral part of their ocavunities' services, currently, twenty such councils 
exist in our eta to, many in rural counties* This natbar will double over the next 
year- These are- the groups Which this state is counting on to make prevention 
services available to all. 



A fifty-three year-old child abuse victim, responding to a recent television 
. broadcast on sexual abuser called our toll-free helpline to say 'Thank you for 
finally giving as the courage to get help. But if only this had happened When I 
was a teen, tihat a difference it would have Bade for me and my family." 

Our challenge Is here. We mast not let anyone forget that child abuse is 
unacceptable, it can be prevented/ and that help Is available. 
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Chairman Muxbel Thank you. 
Reverend McKinney, 

STATEMENT OF REV. ARNOLD McKINNEY. PROGRAM COORDINA- 
TOR, GENERAL MISSIONARY BAPTIST CONVENTION AND 
PASTOR OF MACEDONIA BAPTIST CHURCH* WAYCROSS, GA 

Reverend McjKinney. My name is Arnold McKinney, I am the 
program coordinator for the General Missionary Baptist Conven- 
tion of Georgia and the pastor of the Macedonia Ba^iist Church in 
Waycroes, GA: 

I am delighted to be able to testify this afternoon in front of this 
committee, and I thank you for this opportunity. My testimony 
probably should have been placed at another segment, since I am 
not dealing with child abuse or spouse abuse. 

What I would like to talk about just^biiefiy is a model for work- 
ing with the State and the church that has developed in the State 
of Georgia but is in its infant stages right now* and just rive you 
the background and tell you how it came about and where we 
think we are going. 

About 4 years ago, .the Governor's CouncLLon family Planning 
convened a meeting of the ministerial community of Georgia to 
talk about family planning issues, issues that really are generally 
not discussed with the very conservative religious community of 
the State of Georgia. 

The main purpose was just to give information out. Out of that 
meeting, 2 years later, the State of Georgia— Health Department of 
the State of Georgia funded, through funds that they receive from 
the Federal Government, a 2-day meeting of the religious leaders 
in the State of Georgia to discuss all the Programs of the Health 
Department and how those programs might be better utilized in 
the community. The purpose was for the religious community to be 
able to go back to their churches and inform their congregations of 
what the Health Department had to offer for those communities, 
and then to also discuss programmatic problems that the religious 
community was able to see what was happening between the 
Health Department, the Department of County Health and their 
parishioners. 

That meeting evolved the next year into an even broader meet* 
ing, again paid for by the State government, of the religious com- 
munity and all the members of the Human Resources Department 
of Georgia, which includes the Department of Family and Children 
Services, Department of Rehabilitation Services, Department of 
Mental Health, Retardation, Substance Abuse* the Youth Services, 
the Office of Aging, the Department of Children Abuse and Depart- 
ment of Public Health- We shared program ideas, discussed areas 
of possible mutual activities and gave the religious leaders a 
chance to feed back to the Human Resources people what they felt 
their primary concerns w^re> what the problems were in the com- 
munity and then opened up an avenue for communication about 
how the churches might redly be able to help the State in deliver- 
ing services to the people. 

We also discussed at length the problem of the separation of 
church and state. And I think we concluded that there really is not 
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a problem, but that we are dealing basically with the same com- 
modity, that is people in need. 

The church in the South; especially the black church, is still the 
primary place where people go when they have a problem, when 
they are in stress. The black church- still serves as a plac6 where 
people-go even if they end up at art abuse center or at a' health 
department » or some other area, the primary area is still the 
church* - ' ■ .* *' H 

-We have to deal with the fact that a lot of our people go to 
areas— go to places for assistance and they are met with discrimi- 
nation, racism, insensitivity more than anything else. That also 
comes, back again to. the church* Bo we have been discussing this 
with' the Human Resource leaders of .the State. 

And Jet me givg you an example of what 1 think has really 
helped in these .;sita^ons^ On <he. local level, we took the State 
conference and.iri^e areajwhereJ pastor, the Waycross area, we 
ha£ a local meettng^of peopl^ .who .were nurses in county health de- 
partments, peopl& ^ho worked in the mental health area* people 
who were first line people with State agencies on the county level. 
That gave w a chafes to really tell them firsthand what they were 
doing when our people wentrto them for help. I think this has 
hejped a lot It has not increased the amount of money that these 
agencies desperately need, butJthas made.their dealing with some 
of the problems a loji easier, Specially from, our point of view. 

t The church^is suggesting certain areas that we might be able to 
help with State and Federal delivery of services. Home visitation 
hy church* members, esp^ci^lly with the elderly, would be a way 
that could cut down the cost^Styte operations. Community educa- 
tion and outreach, a lot of our people just suffer from the fact that 
they, do not realise that services iare available. If you live in the 
backwoods of some of the south Georgia towns, the only way that 
yoifchavetto find out about some things that are available is if your 
minister nappehs to tell' you, you have no other way to find out 

Access, to services is a problem for people who need transporta- 
tion. Transportation is generally available, most churches have 
transportation, available to them through church vans and cars of 
people who go to the church. 

We talked about decentralization. An example I can give you 
would be a health clinic placed in a church facility. Church facili- 
ties are' notoriously underused. They are built— I will give you a 
very good example, take our church, which was built basically for 
Sunday morning, choir rehearsals, and a couple of classes a week, 
But We have 1 1 classrooms, an industrial-type kitchen, huge fellow- 
ship hall, and a sanctuary wlych could all be used r great deal of 
the time during the week without any infringement upon the reli- 
gious activities of the church. Human resources of the church could 
also be used. In our small church, we have eight registered nurses. 
We are about to conduct a health screening day for our community 
where the people will be able. to come in. We are prevailing upon 
some doctors to come in and give their time free of charge to give 
some screening to some patients who otherwise would not get to 
the doctor. Medicaid and Medicare is very good once you get sick, 
but there is not much help for people who are not sick. 
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We have been discussing commodity distribution out of the 
church which would help decentralize that problem. We have dis- 
cussed providing shelter for battered women because one of the 
problems mat we run into for^ short-term shelters is that there is 
not a place. There _ are churches in every community and the 
churfh : s£o*iId be in the^forefront of trying to solve this problem. 

Stress counseling ^should be available through the church, and 
this is something again that is available and should be available 
without charge through the church, to reduce some of the load or 
make it easier on the State facilities. 

Tough decisions have to.be made and I think the church is going 
to have to help lead — Congressman Coats asked a question about 
deciding where the money was going to come from. And he was 
asking the extension people about it, hut I really think the State 
government the Federal Government, the local government has 
got to spend some time making some tough decisions about where 
the money is going. We have been told; and most of us do not be- 
lieve, that there is no money. We look at the budget and we see 
money being allocated for things that we probably would not agree 
with. But nevertheless, we know that tough decisions have to be 
maie, and if tbey are going to be made, we need to know from the 
Government where the money is going to go. I think the Federal 
people and the State people need to get together so that the State 
government can sit down and go to their local level and say, look, 
the Federal Government is no longer going to be doing XYZ, and 
we have got to assume this burden and some of it is going to be 
passed down to you. I think that negotiation and discussion needs 
to start, not at the bottom* but at the top. 

You have my written testimony, hut I would like to add that I do 
not think the look-mom-no-hands approach to budgeting that 
Gramm-Rudman has produced is really the answer to the question. 
Somebody needs to make a decision and to have some discussion 
about it. 

Someone else was supposed to testify with me and I do not want 
to leave out anything. One thing that we do want to make sure 
that everyone understands, we realize the church — and we want 
tile Government to realize — the church cannot be a substitute for 
State government or the Federal Government Private charity 
cannot replace what the Federal Government has been providing. 
But we do also realize that the church was the primary and the 
first office of welfare. The Biblical basis for that is found through- 
out the Old Testament and New Testament The church has to get 
back into the forefront for social justice and welfare. It is particu- 
larly disturbing to really understand when you hear about abuse, 
especially spouse abuse, and to realize that the theology of many of 
our churches supports the abuse of women. I think the church 
needs to do something about that 4 . 

That is not in my testimony but I need to add it. 

Chairman Miller. It is now. [Laughter.] 

Reverend McKinney. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Miller, Thank >ou. 

[Prepared statement of Rev. Arnold McKinney follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Rev. Arnold McKenney, Pastor, Macedonia Missionary 
Baptist Chubch, Wavcsoss, GA 

previous testimony bM sstebliehsd that the State of Georgia 
(eepecielly the Division of Public IeeIth,Gti<rgie Department 
of Huaan Resourcae) hu ettempted to forge * working relation- 
•hip with tfaa church coanunlty in eddreeaing the needs of the 
people. Many in government hevn approached thia relationship 
of church end etete m a viable solution to the economic end 
f political restrictions that have been Imposed upon tha govern- 

■ant ' a' eetenpta to aarva tfaa need* of tha poor and the die advantaged. 
It should be noted that the church comunity does not eat jltself 
se e eevior of the segments of government which cannot perform 
ite respects ibi litis* Decease tha present efelnlstrstion believes 
"it le more bleeeed to Judge then to help die poor," end that 1 
"prlvete charity ia en edsquate substitute for public Justice. '* A 
The church tamtot replace the government. It should aleo be noted 
that tha church's involvement i a the delivery of services to the 
poor end the disadvantaged is not a netr policy, but the enactment 
of en old challenge. 

The challenge to the churth has not changed since Jesus of Nazareth 
gave the ministry Its Job description almost two- thousand years 
ago. The challenge of the church Is to do in the this present age 
w&at Jesus did as He walked upon this earth. The church's role In 
society Bust be seen in light of its founder's description of 
His work: 

"...the Spirit of the Lord Is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel ro the poor; he hath 
sent as to heal the brokenhearted, to preech deliverance 
to the captives, and recovering of eight to the blind, 
to ser at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord." (Wfce 4:18-19*KJV) 



The religious community .especlelly thet segment that ministers with 
the poor and the die edisnteged, must be heelers of those in pain, 
deliverers of die Qcw:rodd*n, and trumpetser* of hope. The religious 
community tust aeek to diminish the pain and hurt caused by poverty, 
dieeeeetreciefe and economic disrupt ion. Many of the people* 
eepecielly the toimmmlty of tha black church, ere oppreeeed 
and enslaved. Tblb oppression and enelavemant exist* in many forms: 
chronic unemployment end underemployment ; drug and/or alcohol 
abuee; lack of available end affordable health tare ; ratlelly bleeed 
criatnel Justice systems; and inadequate educational systems. 

The bureecrecy, even under whei the black church might tall the 
enlightened leedershlp of the 1960s* could not and cannot edequar^ly 
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addrcee the** iseues utile** the thurch is properly ministering to 
th* total neede of Che comunity. If the** problems *r& to be 
properly etfdreseed, th* individual must b* ministered to In • 
holistic fashion: «i&0;bod>;soul; end spirit, The government 1* 
no* 1* anting what th* church he.* elwaye known. It it impossible 
to heel e parson physic&lly without ministering to the totality 
of the perscto. This eta* approach must b* taken when th* community 
is being eervtd,el*o» An obvious exemple can be drawn from the 
program* of die public health d*pertoent* of our coomunitiee. 
Ibe Stete he* recognised that "technologlee have reduced or eliminated 
many of the infectou* end communicable disessss" that plagued 
our communities in the pest. "The contemporety causae of illiness 
and death ere* for the most P*rt, the diseases that development 
accelerate In severity as e result of unhealthy life styles. 4 
Hie government is ill-equipped to address the Issues involved 
with the changing of life styles. 

Hie government, even when it has tha flnenciel resources end the 
political will* cannot properly eddress the causes of many health 
end wel fere ieeues of the poor and the disadvantaged. At best, 
the government can deal with the euffece symptoms (results) of 
these problems. For example, everyone in the nation egreee thet 
we ere currently engulfed by an epidemic of teenege pregnancies. 
The Li beret segment of the government wishes to eddress this lesue 
by the unhampered and indlscrimnete distribution of birth control 
The church knows that birth control only addresses the physical 
symptoms or results of the problem. Birth control Information and 
articles should result in a decrease in the nimber of babies born 
to teenagers* but birth control does not eddress the cause of the 
epidemic; sexual activity amongst the members of the community 
who are least prepared, physically t emotionally end financially 
to pursue thie activity. When teenage mothers ere questioned about 
their reason for. early eexual activity, the majority respond that 
they were seeking an expression of love and affection. Sexually 
active teenege males are often found to be etteopting to prove their 
manhood. The government cannot adequately eddress the need for love 
or stlf-eeteem. The church must edress these needs or rellnguish 
its cleim to be rep resentet Ives of Christ on earth. 

the church and' the, government must work together. Most people 
cannot understand the fragmentary and impersensl delivery of 
services thet ie die hellmerk of government bur*ecr*cy. In many 
coamunltiss, sspaeislly in th* poor communiti** of the rural 
South, the church is etill the place wh*re meet people in need 
of help go for assistance. The church oust be prepered to eesist 
these people through the maze of government assistance end n^ti- 
essistancs and to help tha people and the government eddress the 
ceusee of the problems feced by the poor and the disadvantaged, 
However, in ite eegemees to forge e working reletionshlp with 
the government, the church must not forget thet the ceuse* of 
many of the problems of the poor and the disadvantaged ie past 
and present racism, die crimination, and economic darwiniem. The 
cnurth must not forget that it has a higher celling than the 
government. 
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to the church works with ch* government It must remember that It 
cannot become pure qf the government. It would bevs bsen iapoeeible 
for Hum to lead tht children of Israel out of csptivity if he 
wu employed by th« Phsroah. (Whoevet pays the piper, celle the tun*.) 
lb* church* to working with th« government must temetfrer thet 
primarily the telationihip wf the church end the etet* 1* en edveretel 
one. Th* religion* community must do mora 'than provide « toft 
shoulder upon which fch* people can cry, lh* religious cowounity 
must work with th* government by constantly edvieiag governmental 
leedert end bureectetlc edtinietretore of th* n*«d to invest' in the 
etruggle to product e genereticn of healthy thildren end strong 
fe*U±os. Ue w»t influence the electorate to recognise thet if the 
£ present budgetary couree ie pursued thet by "1990 every American 

vtll be spending 21 percent less on poor children and 58 percent 
nor* on the military then ve did In 19B0,"3 

Ue must not lot the n H*v Right" throw out the baby with the bath 
wetet. We know that many of the social service (welfare) ptograms 
T ore not productive, but ve oust not let the few endanger the many 

successful end cost efficient ptograms, Head Stert, H*l,C, and 
Medicaid ore but a few of the many successful programs thet the 
religious cowwity must continue to support. 

As we votk with the government we must sttuggle to make the government 
mote humane, compassionate , and accountable, Ua must tforfc with 
the government, its leeders and sdministtetore, In such s fashion 
ehst the religious cotanuntty's voice for a positive vision for the 
poor and disadvantaged will not be heard as s sttident voice of 
uniformed opposition. 

In conclusion, the nsed for a vigorous defenee of the continued 
separation of church and state not withstanding, the teliglous 
oottBRjnity and the state oust tea lire that we do have one very 
important coram ground: people In need of ministry and service. 
The religious community and the government should nave e common 
st in deed of euctess In dealing with the poot and the dlssdvantaged, 
Thie etandsrd of succees has been eptly articulated by sn 

itnetant pteecfaer of unquestionable experience in the delivery of 
services to the poor ana the disadvantaged- A follower of this Ptcschcr, 
who used to be e government bur secret* recorded the pteechsr'e 
word* as He instructed Hie follower* (then and now) on what ve* 
necessary fot them to be celled eucceeeful: 

"For I was an hungered, and ye geve me meat; I was 
thirsty* and ye geve me drink: I wee e etranget, 
end ye took me in: Hskad, end ye clothed met X was 
olck>end ye vial tad met I was in prUon,end yc came 
into Me, ..And the King ebell answer and eay unto them 
Verily I a ay unto you,tn**«ucb as y* her/* don* it x^xto 
on* af the l*set of these Hy brethren, ye have done it 
unto em," (Matthew 25?35f f . jKJV) 

Thank you for your time end consideration* 
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Pro8'*» Coordinator >G*neral Hifttionary Baprlst Convention of C*orgi* F lnc, 
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Chairman Miller. Margo and Bonnie, we have witnessed now 
cycles of unemployment and economic distress with respect to fami- 
- lies, and we seem^to be able to pretty well document an increase in 
chili abuse, ^&nd spousal abuse, and a lot of other things that we 
have heard about this morning which happen when families come 
under this j kind of stress.- Am I correct to make the assumption 
that is also tine in rural communities when these families come 
under stress? , . - 

? Ms^ Smith, I think stress is always a contributing factor to vio- 
lence—increase in alcoholism— -ail those things contribute to vio- 
lence* I bate to put— I hate to say that it is all associated with eco- 
nomics, because w see— domestic violence never stops* 

Chairman -Miller, I understand that. But we have charted the 
last several recessions and we see significant increase in unemploy- 
ment accompanied by significant increases in the manifestation of 
violence, or substance abuse* or alcohol abuse* or what have you* 
and I just wondered if that is-alsctrue in rural communities in this 
State. t 

Ms, Smith* It would be real hard for me to say anything about 
domestic violence in rural communities because there are- no bat* 
tered women hotlines and there are no statistics that we keep, 

Chairman Miller. Apparently the Macon Police do. According to 
yesterday's newspaper they are figuring out how many of their offi- 
cers are getting hurt answering domestic quarrels. 

Mb, Englb. With child abuse, it obviously is a factor in rural 
communities that economics are going? to affect how parents and 
how adults take out their stress on kids. Yes, we see an increase. 

Chairman Miller. Would it be incorrect to assume that if these 
families had not manifested some form of abuse, whether spousal 
or child abuse, prior to,an incident like unemployment or foredo* 
sure of the farms ^ "< 

Mb. Engle. Well, , those of us who have worked with violence* 
family violence, recognize that family violence is a cycle and that 
most of us have some potential to be violent to kids and most of us 
have support systems. When* those support systems get to a point 
where they break down or they get too much to handle, if a family, 
if a parent, if a spouse does not have -that kind of support built 
around them — and sometimes it is internal— they can easily act 
out, So.it is ^possible that a family has^not experienced violence 
prior t to all the economic stresses but will act out with violence 
when those stresses come. . 4 

Chairman Miller* Reverend McKinney, I assume you are sayiag 
in your testimony that you do not think that the church has per* 
haps fulfilled, its full potential in providing that kind of support for 
its members. - ■ 

Beverend McKinney. The Southern churches ure notoriously 
conservative whert it tomes to the -rights of women and also for the 
enlightened i^arirtg Of children. The spare the rod, spoil the child 
can be very well misinterpreted into child abuse, and I think the 
church has not really seen the necessity for really interpreting that 
scripture in the light in which it was given. 

Chairman Miller. Dr. Kaufman, you- mentioned that your pro- 
gram is used in some instances as part of a diversion program, or a 
condition of probation in the case^cjf Apcuses who abuse their 
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spouses; How prevalent is fchat, are judges in the Atlanta prea will- 
ing to use your organifcau-m and to make participation a condition? 

Dr. Kaufman. We ha*e. the beginnings of a program m De Kalb 
County right nest to Atlanta and we have a sporadic use in Cobb 
County and in Fulton County. But, by and large, the vast majority 
of wife abuse; partner abuse, uever reaches the judge and the 
judges do not even, know of our program. If they were to use us, we 
could not handle the men they refer to us because we do not have 
die financial resources, the counselors, training, 3 do not have 
anything like the ability even if they were using x% which mostly 
they are not 

Chairman Mnxm So what would be the tyrical case? In my 
.area of California, you know, we have programs for fathers who 
sexually abuse their children, and the Parent United Program is 
part of a- diversion program. It seemn to be ither successful, if not 
with helping the family to survive at least helping those individ- 
uals to survive a rather traumatic esm.isnce. Bat there it is really 
extensively used by die police departments, t^^y think rather effec- 
tively. 

What wou3d be the typical case? Are you talking about repeated 
violence, where the police brank up the violence, or the neighbors 
do, andthings calm down, and then t!ie incident flares again? 

Dr. Kaufman* Well, Margo might can speak to what is a typical 
domestic violence case in Georgia right now. A man who comes to 
us is a man— is an exceptional batterer. Perhaps you could speak 
to what a typical— what would happen in a typical battering case 
in Georgia today? 

Ms. Smith, Well 

Chairman Miller. First of all* are they filed *3 ba< tery cases? 

Ms, Smith*, Well, the M does net go out specifically, you know, 
a man beating a worn* It is a domestic call. So a police officer 
really does not know wnat he is going to get into. Most calls— most 
police would prefer not to arrest, would prefer— this is generaliza- 
tion, some police forces do use arrest, but most prefer not to arrest, 
to mediate or remove one or both partners, either/or partner at the 
time. In extreme cases, of course, they are — well, first they would 
ask the woman if she wanted topress a warrant She would have 
to take out her own warrant There is, currently the law states 
that a police officer can arrest on probable cause, but this is rarely 
used. Once again, in Atlanta they are starting to use it more, but a 
police officer can arrest on probable causerff they see evidence of 
what can happen, they can arrest. But so few times does that even 
get any further along in the prosecution process* As Gus pointed 
out, there are very few times that a man does serve time. And 

Chairman Miller, The expectation would be that there would 
then be a repeat offense at some later date. 

Ms. Smith. Yes. And perhaps even worse. That is the tragedy. In 
domestic homicides the police have been called at least five times 
usually. 

Chairman Miller, To that address* 
Ms. Smith. To that address. 
Chairman Miller, Congressman Coats. 

Mr. Coato. Reverend McKinne^, I appreciated your testimony, 
particularly your remarks that — in both your written statement 
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and your oral testimony — about the role of the church in all this. I 
too have felt for a long time that the facilities of the church are 
really extremely underused in addressing not only the needs of the 
church body itself but of the surrounding community. In many re- 
spects, we do have magnificent physical facilities that are used 
once or twice a week and within' that we have the resources of 
trained -teachers, doctors, mioses, educators and others that if prop- 
erly employed and motivated can really provide a more than sup- 
plemental approach to dealing with our social problems. 

What I particularly appreciated was the feet of your recognition 
that many of the social problems that we currently face require a 
holistic approach to the therapy for those problems, and that while 
we can address certain things at a governmental level, without pro- 
viding that spiritual dimension we may not be solving the problem. 
Your illustration of teenage pregnane? I think was particularly to 
the point. Many of you probably s*w the BUI Moyers documentary 
about the' crisis in Latiii America and the problem with teenage 
pregnancy* I think tJbey brought out tbe pointftb&t many bai)ie3 
are conceived not out of a need to tap the welfare system but 
simply as a means of self-expression, of self^appreciation, of love, 
selfoespfect; whatever. At the spiritual dimension, the government 
probably caniiot even address, so I appreciate you bringing that 
out. I think that is an important dimension that we ought to be 
looking at as a part of the ppHcy, 

And finding that proper role for the church in the interaction of 
church and government bx carrying out some of taese programs is 
something that we need to focus on. 

That is more a statement than a "uestion, but if you want to 
follow up and #ay more about that, I would like to hear it. 

Reverend JMcKeynky. In Georgia I can tell yqu something that 
has happened as an outcome of communities just talking to each 
other, the religious community and the State government You 
would not expect sex education programs in the churches, at least 
not in Georgia, But our convention* which is about 600 churches, 
have been arguing that that *s where sex education belongs, in the 
church, because it is not a question of technique which does not 
have to be taught. If you witness dogs on the Street vou will notice 
that they do not take sex education in school, but they know how 
to perform the act 

The point that we need to stress is the self-esteem of young men 
and young women. Somehow that has to bo enhanced enough so 
that they do not have to feel that in order to be a man they have 
got to go to bed with somebody's child or in order to be a woman or 
to be fulfilled that they need to go to bed with someone. The prob- 
lem that is so sad is that the same people who are having children 
are going to be very strong candidates, teenage candidates for 
abuse. 

I would like to comment on something that you mentioned. Con- 
gressman Miller asked about what went on in California. There is 
such a vast difference between the cultural setting of California 
and the cultural setting of Georgia, and in a great many communi- 
ties in Georgia, women are not viewed in the same light as they 
would be in California. If you look at some of your State laws in 
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California in terms of community property, it would be an interest* 
ing comparison. 

Police go to a house and there are quite a few policemen who go 
with the attitude. that this man has a right to beat this woman be* 
cause she is bis. They would no more arrest him for that than you 
would probably for someone beating a farm animal, because a farm 
animal also belongs to him. That is a problem that we are running 
into in terms of attitude. I think the church needs to do a reeduca- 
tion or an education here. We can do a much better job than the 
Str,te can in this case in trying to educate people to the equality of 
women and the rights of children. 

Mr. Cayra Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. 

Mr. Levin. 

Mr. Levin. Let me just ask you as we close this, we are. talking 
in part about rural Georgia, smaller town Georgia, and several of 
you woriring on child abuse, spousal abuse problems, are in Atlan- 
ta. It ha$ jparliei been said there are almost two States here. That 
is not unioue. In Pennsylvania they say there are really three 
States... I do not know how many there are in Michigan. But 
anyway, briefly, how do you think that services that are now not 
available in parts of rural Georgia can be made available? How are 
you going to expand the network? - - 

Ms, Enole, The Georgia Council on Child Abuse is doing this in 
several ways. First of aB, yes, we are in Atlanta but we also have 
regional resource offices in various parts of the State, including 
Albany, Brunswick, and Athens, which bring the services closer to 
many, many communities. 

We believe child abuse can be prevented only when there is & 
total community commitment to doing it and each community is 
going to have a different kind of commitment mid different an- 
swers to different problems — sometimes the same problems. It is 
through local child abuse councils that we are implementing many 
of the goals that I have mentioned, meting those localized to each 
community, Funding is always a problem. Our organization— does 
not have any Federal dollars. We do have significant State support 
and also a lot of private funds, but most of it is from volunteers 
and from local community donated resources. 

We have used some of our State funds this year in incentive 
grants providing snvall incentive grant money to communities to 
start these programs. A thousand dollars is barely no money but 
some of these communities could take those dollars and just multi- 
ply it 10 times, 20 times. We would like to see incentives continued 
and expanded greatly. There is no reason that every county in the 
F ite should not have a focus on child abuse prevention as in the 
other domestic violence issues, If we can get the incentives out to 
them, through training and through some incentive grant dollars, 
we see this as one way to multiply the resources that we have. 

Ms, Smith. I would just like to follow up on that and say includ- 
ed in your package is a little map of ths State and you will be able 
to see where the domestic violence programs are. We believe firmly 
that shelters for battered women should come from the community. 
They should not come from the State down or from the Federal 
level down. They should develop from the interests and the com- 
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mitment of the community and the community must provide the 
major support, both in dollars, donations, volunteers, hours. Most 
shelters exist with one or two staff people and the rest are volun- 
teers* 

We currently^-thiB past year we received money from the State 
and Federal foundations to open a State office, and myself and an- 
other staff person, that is what we do. We travel around the State 
and help groups in places like Sylvania, Valdoeta, Fannin, and 
Gilmer Counties in the north section. We have had 10 new develop- 
ing groups contact us and say we need help, please come and help 
us figure out what we can do in this community. We will go there 
and provide them with any kind of skills, resources, to help them 
develop, instead of the State coming in and saying, well, this place 
needs a domestic violence shelter and we will put it in. That is not 
how currently we are going to do it, and that is how we think shel- 
ters will develop in each community as those people in the commu- 
nity see the need and then get some help to develop it And I think 
reiterating Reverend McKinney, churches are also there in the 
community and they see this is a problem and our office can help 
them come up with solutions. 

Chairman Miller. Congressman Rowland. 

Mr. Rowland. No questions, Mr. Chairman, just to thank the 
panel for being here* I a ireciate everybody's testimony. You 
know, we hear the same sort of thing everywhere we go. 

Chairman Miller. Tragically so. 

Mr. Rowland. Tragically so, that is right And just again to ex- 
press my appreciation, Mr. Chairman, for you and Congressman 
Coats and Congressman Levin for being here. 

Chairman Miller. Thank you. And my thanks again to you, as a 
panel, for sharing your information with us. I think Congressman 
Rowland quite correctly pointed out we hear many of these same 
things everywhere we go in the country and that is a tragedy. 
What it does suggest is for whatever reasons we have not quite 
joined all of those resources and the information and education 
necessary to stop some of these tragic incidents thav take place in 
too many American families. 

But thank you for your work and your help to the committee. 

With that, the committee will stand adjourned. Again I want to 
thank Mercer Medical School for making this facility available, to 
the farm bureau who unbeknownst to others in this room, fed us 
on shifts here so we could sit through this hearing, and the cham- 
ber of commerce for their welcome to Macon this morning, and to 
Congressman Rowland, who so wisely directed our resources to 
Macon, GA, 

Mr. Coats. George, one other vote of thanks, to our transcriber, 
who did not get up at all. 
Chairman Miller, Yes* 
The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 2:40 p.m., the committee was a^ourned, subject 
to the call of the Chair.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record:] 
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Prepared Statement op Nancy Travis, Dikbctor of the Southern States Office 

of Save the Chechen 

name la jjancy Travis * and 1 aft Ditector of the Southern ^States Of f ice 
ot Save the Children^ Save the Children is an international agency work- 
ing in 53 countries around the world, in this country, wc have Programs 
in ApP*laChia (whore we had our origin 1» 19321, the Rural Sou£h/ inner 
City areas in N ew York City anu Bridgeport^ Connecticut and on ra&ny 
Indian Reservations, Because we arc a community development agency, wc 
respond to local needs a* identified by community P^oPlc* Most families 
Prefer to be self-sufficient a»d to Provide fo* themselves* Therefore* 
day care is ve*Y often the service sought r/ low income families. Good 
child ca^re assures that the children will receive Immunizations' nutri~ 
tious meals* and early education as as caring Protection so that 

parents can be employed* 

RECENT ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON C«ILI>REM_ 

We would like to ©oinmend the Seliet Committee on Children for recent 
achievements. The Block Grant to states to do resource and referral 
services, and school-aGc day car* ».as pasied. we arc grateful that 
regulations for use of these fc-tds arc finally beinS developed. 

'We deeply appreciate the concern ^f Congressman Miller about the plight 
of daV care centers and family day care homes in the current insurance 
crisis. It wis }ust about a year ago that at Save the Children's Annual 
Family Day Ca'e Conference that desperate family day care Providers 
held a caucus and 3e j>t a letter to the committee. The Problem is 
not totally solved/ but the hearings held by the Select Committee 
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were Jtey in bringing the problem to public attention* and to the 
attention of States Insurance Commissioners . 

h bill endorsed by the Select Committee was inter tueed thit would have 
provided training monies for family day oarc. Although it aid not pass, 
it was recognition that family day care is a form of care that needs 
more support especially as it is the care of Preference for infants 
and toddlera. A survey in Georgia of over two thousand Providers 
indicated that $6% of those v*»o responded cared for at least one 
child under two years. 

CHILD CARE FOOD PKOGBAq 

The Child C&^e Food Program is critical for us In Georgia He have £000 
roistered family day care htmea in the state which 1,350 who are on 
the Child Care Food Programs. 

With £evfej than 8*000 subsidired spaces statewide (fewer than 310 for 
infant'^ * Ur3e loaiority of the working poor use family day care and 
the food relmbursemvnts allowa providers to serve nutritious meals without 
increasing the cost to the parents and without cutting into 'the already 
inadequate fees collected from parents. 

It is especially imperative that a means test is r£t implemented. 
Several aspects of the means test would destroy the program 1} Providers 
would be unwilling to ask Income information from neighbors end jaany 
parents would not give it. As a result providers would drop ogt of 
CCFP depriving eligible children. 2} If only a few of the children were 
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eligible the provider could not afford to servo meals that would j&cet 
0,S,D,A, regulation* to all children and could not discriminate. Furthermore* 
the paper work would not be worth the effort for a few children. S) The 
administrative cost* to sponsoi* would be greatly increased and account" 
ability would be imP^^olc, The cost per hone would be higher and thc 
positive effect of scale would be lost when the number of homes decreased. 
4) Without the Food Program* there would be few if any training opportunities. 
Even basic protection afforded children through licensing or registration 
would disappear *s there would oe no incentives for providers to come 
forward. Few day care licensing agencies have time to seek out family day 
care. 



DAY CARE FUNDED By SOCIAL ftERVlCE BLOCK GfiAHT 

This is tho year that wc had hoped in Georgia to begin to change our 
delivery system of subsidised day care, we have contracted centers 
serving only eligible children (with a few exceptions). The 9,000 children 
served are in 06 of our 159 counties, Mthou9h we have a very high ra tc 
of adolescent pregnancyj we have fewer than 310 infant slots. Ho school' 
age children are served. WO centers are open evenings and weekends. There 
arc two rural family day care networks that arc exceptions. They do 
serve infants and they Provide evening and weekend care. Previous cuts 
coupled with the staff tine required to figure ou, he cuts required 
by the Grams- Ru<taan-Hol lings bill have linttcC the possibilities of 
naki),g the systea e&ore t/'^ablo geographically and hopefully more 
economical while stili Providing good care. Contractors providing the 
care under the Present system have no information about funding levels or 
conditions after June 3o # 
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DAY CARE FOR EMPOLY ABILITY PROGRAMS 



EmplOyabilitY Program* such as JTPA and HIM need to have better 

provisions Cor child care for a longer period of tine tc aUcw Participants 

to become beteer established in the work force. A single head of the 

household cannot LmaediatelY earn enough to take on daY care coses and 
medical expenses. 

I 

DAY ^ARE SERVICES PROVIDED THRU COOPERATIVE EXTENSIOM 

We wAnt to advocate for rostrajitjn cuts to Cooperative Extension. I n 
this state they ate * great help t<J (amllY d *Y care in nutrition and child 
dev. aent. They also organise badly needed training for day care centers. 



WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE? 



As child: care advocates wo appear at appropriate places to plead for 
restraint in making cuts in the Social St,*viee Block Grant «nd other 
meager pieces of funding. Hoover # ve ara losing ground. More and ™ore 
children in families especially families needed by women # and especially 
oinoritY families fall below the poverty line in the South Even in these 
difficult times **e must have some aggressive effort on all of our parts 
--adve*cates# human services agenciesi and elected leadership to come up 
with some new Plans for child eare. This committee has taken positive 
stePs in the past. Congressman Killer has shown empathy anc? courage 
in the face of epathY and lack o£ concern froa colleagues, we n eed 
now to go back to tne orawing boarOi combining new strat^ies with 
some of the old ones that naVe worked In tne past. A balanced budget 
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that aacrificies a generation of vulnerable Children will not be a 
aouree of pride for this country* Employ ability or work-fare programs 
without Child Care will only add to the disillusionment of an already 
discouraged segment of our society* 

Thank you very touch for listening* 
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